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Editorial. 


CONNECTICUT AGRICULTURAL RE- 
PORT. 





The 
Board of Agriculture for the year 1882 has 
, : S. Gold of 
the 


annual report of the Connecticut State 


heen received from Secretary T. 
West The 
full report of the country meeting of the 
Board, held Rockville, in December last, 


Cornwall. volume contains 


in 
the 
Director Johnson, and several papers and re- 
ports by commissioners. It is but a repeti- 


tion of what have stated more than once 


before, that the last report surpasses in excel- 


wi 
lence any of its predecessors. The meeting 
at Rockville was, everything considered, the 
most satisfactory meeting the Board has ever 

the 
As wt 


meeting at the 


held, and report is superior, as a conse- 
gave very liberal space to the 


of the 


(jue nce, 
time, a review papers 
and discussions now would be but a repetition 
to most of our readers. 

As no abstract, however, was given of Mr. 
J. B. Olcott’s essay on ‘‘Hints towards Small 
Farming,” we know we shall be pardoned for 
making a few extracts from the printed pages. 
The essay was in part, a reply to a letter from 
a Connecticut widow, who had written to the 


Secretary of the Board, asking if something 


can not be done to aid young men, like her 
boy and others, to stay on the old farms of the 
State, instead of going off to the cattle and 


sheep ranches of the new Territories, living 
lives of voluntary exile, while the old home- 
steads here are running down, for the want of 
just such brave young men to care for them. 
Ihe mother imagines that some kind of small 


farming, like poultry raising, bee keeping, or 


the like, might be undertaken with success, if 
the young folks could only be taught how. 
Mr. Olcott, the model small farmer of the 
State, was just the man to reply to such a let- 


ter, and in his effort, he really outdid him- 


self. He sees in the problem before him, a 
grave social subject, older than history, and | 
coeval with trade or barter. We need to 


know how society grows as well as how crops 
grow. The unwritten pedigree of the peas- 
ant farmer is as long as that of the prince, 
and may be longer, unless the family of the 
latter back to the cooling affairs of the 


vround to rest and vegetate, when their heads 


woes 
yoes 


begin to ache with the cares of the State. 
Farmers understand the order of growth in 

corn or grass, but are rather slow to see how 

development works upon civilized man by a 


We the 


best civilization of New England to that sav- 


sort of banyan arrangement. owe 


of the | 


report of the State Experiment Station, by | 


| markets. Presently his first costs will be 
dearer, his freights more, and his home mar- 
ket better. Meanwhile, we must learn his 
trade better than he knows it—we who are 
young and strong. Statesmen of the near 
future must concern themselves more with the 
course and condition of common roads. 

A railway line can not always insure the 
whole people against scarcity, any more than 
the great post-diluvian tower, which busily 
employed ancient engineers and capital, could 
insure the whole people against another flood. 
The railway has answered well for butchering 
land in America, and building noisy, wasteful 
cities quickly ; but it remains to be seen, af- 
ter the next railway panic, what share an iron 
road, with a wooden foundation, may have in 
our future civilization. It may be an image of 
brass, with feet of clay. Eminent and far 
seeing railway engineers admit the ghastly 
| look of iron roads through an old and desert- 
ed country, with no convenient common roads. 
An overbearing railway system hurts us, as 
all systems do, when they grow unwieldy and 
Some one may think it naugh- 
It is getting to 


unmanageable. 





| ty to criticise our railways. 
| be about as hard to run a railway as it is to 


run a farm. Where goodness loves goodness 
chastises. 
| We love the railw ay too well, to stand calm- 
| ly by and see it driven astray. Only by the 
| aid of railway power, applied according to 
| just laws, for every one of us, can we ever re- 
| alize the hope of poets and philosophers in all 
ages, of making the whole world a garden. 
| But for a swifter communication of ideas, and 
| the new hopes growing out of the new condi- 


| selves in walled cities, as so many older civil- 


tions, American civilizations must hem them- 


izations have done before, and wear them- 
selves out, with the vigor of buman races and 
the fertility of soils, by fighting, like the cats 
of Kilkenny, as so many purse-proud cities 
have done before. 

Men value largely what they are taught to 
value at school. We believe our schools have 


been, in recent years, if not traitors, then 
wretchedly ignorant of our everlasting landed 
interests. If we have no schools, teaching 
and proving by actual practice the value latent 
in the soil; if houses are few across the half 
| of townships and counties, where the earth is 
| loved for its diviner attributes, its innate fitness 
for the footstool of goodness, its power of 


producing every conceivable form of beauty ; 





if farm houses are scarce, in some parts of the 
State, where an angel coming unawares, can 
get a decent meal of victuals and a comforta- 
| ble night's lodging; if farm laborers don’t 
| know how to plough, chop, and whet a scythe ; 
if farmers themselves have forgotten, or have 
never known how to grow corn and turnips, 
then it is no wonder that small farming is de- 
spised by statute law, or the ruling of courts, 
and that 
continue in worse condition than we received 


so many acres of our inheritance 
them from the hands of the savage. 

If we have gone too far in our educational 
policy, in any one direction, we must change ; 


that all. We 


rectify our common schools, and teach boys 


is need farm schools now, to 
and girls to use their hands in the interest of 
mechanical, as well as agricultural art. Some 
of our teachers need to be taught how a deni- 
al of faith in the earth, restricts knowledge 
and experience of it, and saps the foundations 
Faith in 
the ground is the tap root of human society, 
and the main stay of the State amidst the 


of common honesty and religion. 


crazy, mercantile panics that every little while 
sweep over theland. The paper, though deal- 
ing chiefly in hints towards small farming, was 
replete with suggestions that the old as well 
as the young will do well to heed. The au- 
thor’s voice should be heard in the meetings 


of other State Boards in New England. 


THE NEW IMPLEMENTS. 





Thoughts After the Trial. 





What would our grandfathers, who used to 
follow the old wooden mould board ploughs, 
have thought was going to happen, if they 
could have been called back and set down on 
the hillside overlooking and bordering the 
field where that trial of agricultural jmple- 





ing banyan instinct in hjghly cultivated ra- 
ces, which transplants itself from the crowd, 
room to Whenever, for the 
of talk, fellow tries to handle 


mankind in convenient 


to find grow. 


purposes any 
classes, don’t let us be 
tour hy and bother him too much with nice dis- 


tinctions. The task is hard enough any way. 


Human development is so wonderfully various, 
and individuals are such strange, composite 


creations, that it is almost impossible to class 
them. They fly around, so that they are as 
hard to count and arrange in scientific order 
litter. The 


peasant farm boy of today becomes the presi- 


as the jig” in the 


‘speckled | 
dent of a great nation tomorrow. 

For practical farm purposes, it makes no 
difference whether our ‘*grand” children de- 
rive their farm breeding from their paternal 
or maternal parent. The only certainty, is 
that where the life culture and training of pa- 


rents and forefathers has been so various, the 


exact direction children will take is a co- 
nundrum no fellow can find out. The great- 
est comfort in this connection, where the 


chances of fortune are so odd and unforeseen, 
is that the versatile ability to light always up- 
on our feet, when we fall, is a precious inheri- 
tance. There are both natural and artificial 
reasons why children should leave the farm 


The 


clination to dig out is as old as Adam, or the 


and garden for other employments. in- 
first woodchuck. 

We want the farming family able continual- 
ly to bloom for market, and grow good boys 
and girls for market. Agriculture must have its 
qualified agents scattered abroad in the land, 
so that when our social scum or cream grows 
bitter, some one standing by can tell what is the 
matter with the cows, or grass, or land, or peo- 
ple. In the days of our childhood, we were 
frequently called to grieve, by the good preach- 
ers of that time, bevause our first parents, all 
nicely fixed in the garden, broke up their busi- 
ness and quit. Being any way related to us, 
how could they help it ? 
mon grocery, nor hotel, railway station, tele- 


They hadn't a com- 


graph, telephone, newspaper, or post oflice 
within a mile and a half! There wasn't any 
market, near or far, that we read of, for what 
surplus apples or figs they might raise. There 
was, it is true, a sort of pomological lecturer 
in Eden, and I think the devil has had a hand 
in fermenting our grapes and budding our ap- 
ple orchards ever since. But father Adam 
had no auctions, no agricultural horse trots, 
and mother Eve no chance to get ‘‘pinned pa- 
per patterns from Paris,” of the latest arrange- 
ment in fig leaves, by mail; so what was the 
use of running a garden? Any young couple 
of these days, no matter how bred or educat- 
ed, would have been as discontented in such a 
paradise as we are in our surroundings. That 
old paradise was too isolated. 

Some of my friends mourn for the good old 
times, when our young ones couldn't fly so far ; 
when all they could do was to go up and down 
the road apiece, and build, and tend sheep, or 
poultry, and be happy and rich, by their own 
simple industries. Don’t you know the rail- 
way has changed all that—not forever, but for 
a while, until the people, like water that has 
broken its former bounds, find their new lev- 
el? Just now, some fellow out West, on a 
railway, has a lot of frozen mutton, poultry, 
and preserved eggs, bought cheap to spoil our 





ments took place last week, on Dr. Loring’s 


farm at Salem? A military muster, proba- 
bly. The ploughs mounted on wheels cer- 


than 
they did any plough that our grandfathers 
A plough trial, with- 


tainly resembled gun-carriages more 


were acquainted with. 
out a long team of oxen, was certainly not one 
it 
in those days to gather six hundred men to- 


of the old-fashioned affairs, nor was usual 
gether, at a muster, a log rolling, barn raising, 
husking bee, or even a large funeral, without 
a goodly supply of fire-water of some sort or 
other, to keep the body and mind both in just 
the right condition to appreciate the import- 
ance and magnitude of the object of the gath- 
ering. Forty ploughs and other implements 
arranged for show and trial ; a half dozen pairs 
of heavy fat horses, each ready to take their 
turn in turning the allotted four furrows, all 
without a crack of the whip, or even a loud 
shout ; a quiet lunch of pies, cakes and coffee, 
and then right to work again without the 
‘‘nooning smoke,” was also very unlike the 
old-time ‘‘breaking up” gatherings. 

A few of the ploughs used were of the 
standard patterns, but generally they were 
comparatively new, and unfamiliar to the ma- 
jority of the farmers present. Considering 
the unfavorable condition of the land, frost 
underneath, and water standing on the sur- 
face, the work of nearly all the ploughs was 
remarkably well done. The first trial was 
with land side ploughs, several of them of the 
new Western patterns, with chilled and pol- 
ished mould-boards, and jointers or skim- 
ploughs attached. All of these did very ex- 
cellent work, after their way, turning the fur- 
rows completely over, and without overtaxing 
the strength of the teams. A critical judge 
could doubtless discover degrees of perfection 
in the work of the different ploughs, but the 
work of each was about all that any one could 
desire, except that, as Mr. Page, who has long 
used the swivel, and abhors dead furrows, re- 
quired each furrow to be turned in the same 
direction; the teams had to cross the field 
twice for each furrow ploughed. 

Although the land-side ploughs drew easily 
and turned their furrows well, it was plain to 
see that most of them left the surface of the 
inverted furrows polished as if a mason’s trow- 
el had been passed over them to smooth them 
off. This was done by a slight pressure of 
the mould-board upon the furrow after it is 
nearly inverted. It helps to lay the furrow 
over flat, and is quite pleasing to the eye of 
many farmers, and especially of cattle show 
plough committees, who obtained their agri- 
cultural education years ago, before the ad- 
vent of the recently introduced dise harrows, 
which, following the grass plough, do not re- 
quire such excessively flat and compressed 
furrows. 

We have heard Doctor Loring eulogize an 
old plough that was on his farm nearly a centu- 
ry ago, and express doubts if it was not about 
as perfect as anything that had been invented 
since, but there happened to be no very ancient 
ploughs at the trial. President Ware had an 
old swivel plough on the ground that was 
used a short time ; whether to show its merits, 
or the merits of the newer ones by contrast, 
we did not learn. It did the only decidedly 
poor piece of work of the day. 

The Centennial Swivel No. 3, with its new 


friends at the trial. The Higganum No. 170, 
also did some very good work, as also did 
several others of the swivel pattern. Others, 
which would have done excellent work in 
land to which they were adapted, made par- 
tial failures. One cannot conveniently bore 
a two inch round hole with an inch auger; no 
more should he expect to do the best work 
with a small plough, in a sod that cannot be 
well turned except by taking wide, deep fur- 
rows. A small sod plough could not do it- 
self justice on the Loring meadow, in the con- 
dition it was in on the day of the trial. 

There were four sulky ploughs exhibited and 
used, and they were received with much favor 
by the majority of the farmers present, many 
of whom had never before had so good an op- 
portunity to judge of their merits. There was 
evidently quite a difference in the draft re- 


of handling, setting in and lifting out of the 
furrow, guaging depth and width, getting over 
or around obstructions, &ec., but they all did 


furrows, and laying them over handsomely 
and with comparative ease both to team and 
driver. They labor, however, under the disad- 
vantage of being practically land side ploughs, 
leaving the usual dead furrows, unless, as in 
the case of the trial, the team goes back 
empty across the field, which is a much easier 
thing to do than with old-fashioned ploughs 
dragged by a chain. When the plough 
makers will construct a practical swivel plough 
attached toa sulky, we shall consider this, thus 
far, indispensible farm implement once more 
pushed ahead It 
talked on the field that a swivel sulky is a cer- 
The 


farmers are going to ride when ploughing, and 


towards perfection. was 


tain thing of the not distant future. 


they are going to have their land left level. 

The new Sackett plough, intended to plough 
and pulverize equally with the best harrow, at 
one and the same operation, was not on exhi- 
bition, being yet in the hands of inventors for 
further improvements, so the pulverizing har- 
rows of the many patterns shown were of 
scarcely less interest to the farmers present 
than were the excellent ploughs which pre- 
The 


new one, the Corbin, is offered this season, 


ceded them. dise harrows of which a 
seemed almost to have reached perfection in 
the pulverization of sod land recently turned, 
but the trial of Tuesday showed that for some 
kinds of soils, or perhaps for any soil, in cer- 
tain conditions, a different form of harrow 
We have 
considered that a good rule to be guided by 


may do more satisfactory work. 


is, to keep off of a field where the soil is so 
damp and sticky as to clog up the dises of a 


a Randall a LaDow harrow when use- 


ing it; but there are soils like that of the 


or 
meadow on the Loring farm, which though 
seemingly full of moisture, dry out very rap- 
idly after being turned up to the sun and air, 
and will not necessarily pack or be seriously 
injured by a moderate amount of after cultiva- 
tion with suitable tools employed immediately 
after ploughing. The Perry spring-toothed 
harrow and the spring-toothed pulverizers, ex- 
hibited by the Reynolds Company, showed 
themselves to be capable of doing very good 
work where it would be impracticable to put 
in any dise harrow. One of these Reynolds is 
mounted on wheels, thus being adapted to the 
wants of the lazy as well as the lame. 

A wheel harrow and seeder for sowing grain 
and harrowing it in at one operation, was 
shown by Mr. Whittemore, and was perhaps 
coveted by more observers than any other sin- 


gle implement on the field. By its use, one 
can sow a determined quantity of seed per 
acre, and harrow it in while seated on the 
grain box singing hopefully ‘*What will the 
harvest be.” There were numerous other 


planters and drills shown, but not tested be- 
fore it was time for those to leave who depend- 
ed upon the trains for returning. 

The last implements we saw tested, were 
two manure spreaders, the Kemp, and a new 
one just introduced by Alendo McKenney of 
Middleboro’, and which is claimed to be equal 
to distributing evenly the coarsest stable ma- 
nure, or the finest and driest fertilizer or ash- 
es. After spending a day, witnessing the 
work of such ploughs, harrows, seeders and 
the other machines for lightening the labor 
and removing the drudgery of farm work, a 
young man must feel thankful that he was 
not born earlier, while an old one would per- 
haps question if he must not learn his farming 
trade all over again, in order to keep up with 
the spirit of the times. 








A TRUE ECONOMY. 





Co-operation among Farmers in the Owner- 
ship and Use of Tools. 





We gave, a few weeks since, an account of 
a co-operative plan adopted by the citizens of 
Ashby, Mass., for procuring a large number 
of valuable magazines and other periodical 
publications, at a comparatively trifling ex- 
pense to each of the association. 
We hope that readers of the Farmer have 
not failed to profit by the example of the 


member 


country people of Ashby, and will, in the fu- 
ture, be able to supply themselves with an 
abundance of good reading, at rates that will 
be within the reach of all who have any de- 
sire for improving their minds by so easy a 
method. Farmers seem to have been among 
the last to avail themselves of the advantages 
of co-operative measures, but they are begin- 
ning to learn wisdom in this direction, from 
seeing what other classes are accomplishing. 
While looking at one of the new manure 
spreaders on exhibition, in a dealer's ware- 
house, recently, we learned that farmers in 
some sections, are organizing companies for 
the purchase of such implements as are rather 
costly, and not required for very frequent use 
on the same farm. Such an enterprise is very 
much to be commended. Take, for instance, 
a neighborhood of ten farmers, each of whom 
would have use for a manure spreader, a seed 
drill, or a field roller, two or three days in a 
year. Either one of these implements will 
earn from twenty-five to fifty cents per hour, 
while in actual use, perhaps more; but no 
one farmer may require the use of some of 
them more than a half dozen hours, or at 
most, two or three days, in the whole year. 
Under these circumstances, it is usually a 
serious question, reckoning the interest on 
the cost, the room needed for housing when 
not in use, and the wear and tear of the ma- 
chine, whether, on the whole, it will not be 
cheaper to do the work by the old methods, 
or, as in the case of the roller, let the work 
go undone. 

In many neighborhoods, are wealthy men 
who aim to provide themselves with all the 
necessary improved farm implements, but they 
cost too much to lend, and borrowing farmers 
are not always pleasant customers to deal 
with. They often forget to return articles 
when they have done using them, occasionally 
break something without telling of it, and are 
not always willing to pay for their use, unless 
it be in praise of their good qualities. 

Now, an association of farmers might pro- 
vide themselves with all the needed large and 
costly implements, without feeling the expense 
very much, and would then have a perfect 
right to use them all they might need. The 
first step is to form a real association, not an 
informal and indefinite one, coming together 
by mutual consent, without either head or 
rules. Let the company be formed under a 
written agreement, signed by each member, 


quired by the different styles, also in the ease | 


remarkably handsome work, taking very wide | 


| taken by each. Then let one of the number 
be chosen to have the care and control of one 
or more of the implements, charging and 
collecting an agreed sum per acre, or per 
hour, for the use, whether used by a stock- 
holder or others. At the end of the year, the 
fund collected could be divided equally, upon 
the held. This 
equitable arrangement for all parties, and 


shares makes a_ perfectly 


when the machine needs thorough repairs, or 
is worn out, a vote of the stock holders would 
fix upon the course to be pursued. 

A stock company has been organized that 
| has successfully carried out this scheme to the 
The 
keeper of the machines often goes out to work 


entire satisfaction of the stock holders. 


for others, using his own team, and divides the 
receipts between himself and the company, the 
latter getting the rates agreed upon. Manufac- 
turers and dealers may, at the first view, sus- 
pect that such co-operation might diminish 
their sales, but we think it would rather in- 
be 


them, for more ground would 


worked, and the more a machine is used, the 


crease 


sooner it is worn out, and must be replaced. 
Again, there will always be a few in every 
such company, who use machines or imple- 
ments a great deal, and who will, as soon as 


they feel able, have one of their own for the 


greater convenience of always having it at 


home when wanted. As a man who already 
takes two or three newspapers or magazines, 
is more easily induced to take another, than 
one who reads none, so a man who has learned 
the value of an implement by using it, will be 
more likely to purchase, than one who is a 
stranger to the merits of the machine that is 
offered him. Co-operation seems to be the 
lever by which the farmer of this generation 
may most readily lift himself to a higher level 


than the one he now occupies. 


EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


CIDER JELLY. 

I am a new subscriber to your invaluable paper, 
and therefore feel cautious about presenting myself 
conspicuously before you on so short an acquaint- | 
ance. However, the kindness with which, I notice, | 
you treat your correspondents, together with my 
earnest desire to obtain the information sought, em- 
boldens me to lay my ease before you. From time 
to time, within the past year or two, I have read of 
an article called sweet cider jelly, made by evapo- 
rating cider, fresh from the press, to the proper con- 
sistency. ‘The article is spoken of as a nice dessert, 
and very convenient for pies, tarts, ete. I live in 
the splendid fruit district, known as the Annapolis | 
Valley, where, at present, thousands of bushels of | 
common and refuse apples, are yearly little better | 
than wasted. Soft varieties that will not keep till | 
the regular cider making time, are, as a rule, left 
to decay on the ground. I have thought that in 
the form of cider jelly, this great waste of raw ma- 
terial could be utilized. Can you tell me the qual- 
ity of the article? Is it such as to command ready | 
sale? I shguld like to get some one thoroughly 
posted in the business, to go into partnership with 
me, provided the business looks all right on careful 
investigation. Perhaps you could direct me to par- 
ties who could give me the full information required, 
or I should be glad to correspond with any one who 
may kindly respond to the enquiries made here. 1 
own an amber cane factory, and I think, with very 
little trouble, the additional machinery for the jelly 
business could be added. Any information you 
may be kind enough to give will be received very 
thankfully. Hoping that I have not trespassed too 
far on your valuable space, I remain G. Cc. M. 

Middleton, N.S. 


Apple jelly, made from sweet cider 





REMARKS. 
by evaporation, is a comparatively new article of 
commerce in our country, but a really good article 
will always find a ready market, in limited quanti- 
We have made several in- 


ty and at fair prices. 
quiries among dealers in canned fruits, pickles, jel- 


lies, etc., but have been able to learn very little con- 
cerning the details of the business. A factory was | 
started near here last year, for the manufacture of | 
cider jelly, but the enterprise was hardly a success. 
Several good batches were turned out, while other | 
lots were scorched, or otherwise injured in the man- 
ufacture, so that it had to be sold at a low price. 
The open pans, such as the maple sugar makers use, 
can be used for boiling down the cider, but it 
It is quite likely that 
more costly apparatus, like that used at the milk 


re- 


quires the closest watching. 


condensing factories, would give a more uniform 


product, and at less expense after the first cost of 
the machinery was provided for. In making an ar- | 


ticle of this kind, much would depend upon the 


quality and ripeness of the apples, the neatness with 
which the work was done, and the general good 
judgment of the manufacturers and their workmen. | 
Apple jelly is a very desirable article for the table, 


and as manufacturers learn how to make and put | 
it up in a neat and convenient form, its use will in- 

crease among our people. It is, 
ness that will have to be built up, and there will be 


however, a busi- | 
more or less loss and disappointment during the | 
early stages. The article is selling at this time at 
from nine to ten cents per pound in small packages | 
The supply will not 
The wholesale rate 


of five to ten pounds. 
equal to the demand this year. 
last fall was about five to six cents. 


be | 
} 
| 
j 





LOSSES FROM A BAD SYSTEM OF FEEDING ANIMALS. 


The calf is fed well for a few weeks, then sent to | 
pasture, to stay until fall, when it comes to the | 
barn with less flesh than it had when it was turned 
to pasture; loss of flesh, No.1. It is fed through | 
the winter on but little more than a sustenance ra- 
tion; loss of flesh No. 2, for hay has a flesh equiva- 
lent, and to lose it by improper feeding is equiva- 
lent to losing flesh. In the spring, when the ani- 
mal is one year old, it is sent to a good pasture. | 
Pasture grass, if good, has a flesh equivalent, as is 
easily proven by the flesh the animal will make. | 
Before the season for pasturing has gone by, the | 
grass has become so reduced in the pasture that 
only a sustenance ration is attained, hence what is 
consequenced, is loss No. 3. The animal comes to 
the barn bringing with it the flesh made in the 
early part of the grazing season, but in the spring, 
when the animal is two years old, it has lost that 
flesh; loss No. 4. It has consumed but little more 
than a sustenance ration; hence loss No. 5. In the 
summer of its second year, the same flesh-forming 
and loss of the previous year is repeated, making 
loss by short feed in the fall; loss No. 6. Of flesh 
lost in winter, loss No. 7; and again, of short feed 
in winter, loss No. 8. We have carried the animal 
to the spring of its third year, when it will be sent 
to pasture to make flesh, and is sold to the butcher 
without further loss. Now, what is the ratio of 
the tlesh sold to the butcher, to the flesh lost during 
the three and one-half years the animal has heen 
kept? There are a great many steers raised in 
New England in that way. By a similar course of 
reasoning, it can be shown that there is a loss on 
sheep, hogs, and poultry. Will some one, good in 
tigures, show the ratio of the meat lost by the av- 
erage farmer, to that used upon his tables, in beef, 
mutton, pork a aed ? F. F. F. 

Mast Yard, N. Hi. 


Remarks.—The above recital of losses from an 


imperfect system of feeding farm animals, (a sys- 
tem far too often practised) suggests the thought 
whether, if a more perfect system were adopted, 
the farmer could not make a good deal larger per- 
centage on his capital invested, and also, whether 
he would not then be able to pay better prices for 
farm help, especially if that help were competent to 
take charge of feeding animals according to the 
best system. 





ASH QUERIES. 

Will you please inform us “Maine Farmers” of 
the relative value of the ashes of our Maine woods 
for yielding potash, which we look upon as the 
principal test of the value of wood ashes. Our 
steam mills burn the waste of the saws and planers, 
for fuel, and the wood is mainly spruce, hemlock, 
pine and juniper, (or hackmatack). The fuel for 
our houses is mainly coal, but some families use 
hard wood, such as beech, maple, birch, etc. These 
are burnt in our school houses, and some other pub- 
lic buildings. One writer in your paper recom- 
mended “wood or coal ashes,” which rather startled 
us, and raised the question: Have coal ashes any 
manurial value, more than sand ? E. L. 

Bangor, Me. 

Remanrks.—A cord of hard wood yields a greater 
weight and greater bulk of ashes than a cord of 
soft, light wood. Hickory and apple wood yield 
bountifully of ashes, and cedar gives less than any 
other wood, but it is claimed that a bushel ora 
pound of the latter contains more value than the 
ash of any of the heavier woods. Wood ashes va- 
ry in value, according as they are thoroughly 
burned. Coal may add to the bulk, and thus di- 
minish the value, of any ash. Air tight stoves, 
when the draft can be perfectly controlled, make 
rich ashes, while the ashes from many of our steam 
boiler works are of little value, compared to the 
amount of wood burned. Much of the wood is 
carried up through the chimney or drops into the 
ash box, imperfectly burned. Coal ashes are of 
very little value as regards potash, but they help 
many soils in a mechanical way. 





STEAMED BONE REFUSE. 
What is the fertilizing value of the jelly-like resi- 
due from steamed bones after the ase has been 
skimmed off and dried with ashes unleached? Is 
there anything that is better than ashes for drying 
it? Please answer th h the columns of the 
Farmer, and oblige a r. A. H. N. 
Worcester, Mass., 1883. 


Remarks.—There is some fertilizing matter in 
the jelly alluded to, but we are unable to name its 
yalue. It is more or less valuable, according to the 
proportion of water mixed with it. Those who 





with a record of the number of shares of stock 





jointer attachments, gained a good many new 





steam bone as a business, find the jelly is worth 


| home from common bar soap or soft soap, which 


| ity, but that the full nutritive value can be got only 
| by grinding or by boiling. 
| of ten bushels of seed per acre will be about cor- 


| rect; and 


more to sell to the glue maker, than to reduce, by 
drying, for a fertilizer. The proportion of ammo- 
nia contained in the bone liquor can be more cheap- 
ly furnished in some other form. Steaming does 
not take all the nitrogenous matter from the bones ; 
some three or four per cent still remains. In home 
practice, ashes may be as economical a drier as 
anything. Dry loam, swamp muck, or anything 
that will fit the jelly for use, may be used. What- 
ever may be used, the mass must not be allowed 
to heat too long without shovelling over. 





LICE ON CATTLE. 


I notice that one of your correspondents highly 
recommends kerosene as a good remedy for lice on 
cattle and other domestic animals, and while I do not 
doubt that it will kill lice, I feel that a word of cau- 
tion in regard to its general use, would not be amiss, 
and may save some of my friends from harm. 
When it is properly diluted, it may be perfectly 
safe; but I do not like such an article for general 
use, when there are so many other things, equally 
good and entirely free from danger. For small 
calves, I put a soft piece of rope or a strap around 
the neck, and smear it with sulphur and hogs’ lard, 
or whale oil. In the fall of the year, when cattle 
come to the barn, and during the winter, by sprin- 
kling the floors and mangers with wood ashes, let- 
ting the dust fly upon the cattle and into their hair, 
but very few if any vermin will trouble them. If 
the stable is old or has been used as a hen house, 
as is the practice of some, who almost think they 
are farmers, it should be thoroughly whitewashed 
before cattle are allowed to be placed init. Dry, 
fine sand is a good thing to have in your stable; 
throw a few handfuls over the cattle quite often ; it 
will do them good. Did you ever see a lousy bull 
that could get at dry earth to paw? Have clean 
stable, give good feed and pure water. Sprinkle 
your floors and cattle with ashes and sand and feed 
a little sulphur, if you please, but do not use kero- 
sene on your cattle, though you may use it on the 
woodwork of your cattle stables. G. H. B. 

Mason, Me., April 4,188. 


RemMARKS.—With cattle, as 
“evil communications corrupt good manners.” You 


with their owners, 
may keep your children never so clean at home, 
but some day they will come home from the dis- 
trict school with their heads full of vermin of some- 
body’s else breeding. ‘That is the time for prompt 
remedial measures, before the mischief spreads. 
Cattle also, kept with all the care that our corres- 





pondent suggests, will sometimes get infested with 
cattle, or from a 
kero- 
It is sure 


lice from rubbing against othe: 


great many other causes. That is where the 
sene oil comes in, as a prompt remedy. 
death to the lice, it is easy to apply, it costs next to 
it in the house. It 
must, however, be used with caution, and we should 


nothing, and everybody has 
not advise its employment except in- case of sud- 
and even in such cases we should 
This may 


den emergency ; 
prefer a wash of carbolic soap. be pur- 
chased at a very cheap rate, but of course can not 
be found everywhere. It may be easily made at 
until melted, 


be added in 


should be heated with a little water 


and crystals of carbolic acid should 
the proportion of one ounce of acid to one pound 
Let it cool and harden, and it will keep 


A strong suds of this will 


of soap. 
until 
not only kill the lice on cattle, but it will cleanse 
the and is moreover a curative for 
many forms of skin disease, not only in cattle but 


wanted for use. 


skin and hair, 


in other domestic animals. 


HEIFER BLED TO DEATH, 


This morning, as I stepped into my barn, I found 
a tine yearling heifer bleeding from the nose; 
should judge, by the looks of her manger, she had 
been bleeding all night. The bleeding continued 
until she died, at noon. Can any*of your numer- 
ous readers tell what ailed her, and what would 
have been the remedy, if there was any ? 

SUBSCRIBER. 


Townsend Centre, Mass., April 6, 1883. 


AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 


Austrian toads are largely imported into Eng- 


land for killing insects, etc., in gardens. They 
fetch from $15 to #20 a hundred. 
—An English writer says that no matter what 


cow a Red Polled (Norfolk) bull is mated with, the 
result is a calf always hornless, and usually solid 
red in color. 

A teaspoonful of flowers of sulphur is a good 
thing to put in the nest of a sitting hen, to kill lice, 
nits are hatched within ten days, when 
she 


and as all 
the mother leaves the nest with her brood, is 
perfectly free from nits or lice. 

Prof. J. P. Stelle, of Alabama, is down on what 
He thinks the carp is no 


He calls it the “aquat- 


he calls the “carp farce.” 

better than the buffalo fish. 
and says it is the “meanest fish of any 
grisly-fleshed kind of mud-sucker, 


ic buzzard,” 
waters; a nasty, 
which digs in the muck and feeds on decaying sub- 
stances.” 

Professor H. W. Wiley says of sorghum-seed, 
that all starch-eating animals will eat it with avid- 


He thinks an estimate 


that, while the blades of sorghum 


make a valuable fodder, it is doubtful whether they 


says 


repay the labor of gathering them. 

A Vermont sheep raiser says that the best 
method gor doctoring sheep for foot rot is to wet the 
foot sheep in the flock, sound or lame, 
thoroughly with kerosene or coal oil, and put what 


of every 


sulphur you can take in the thumb and finger be- 
the hoofs of each foot. Keep them in a dry 
Repeat the operation in 


tween 
place for twelve hours. 
about two weeks to make sure work. 

The yearly dairy products of this country now 
exceed the money value of the annual wheat crop, 
or of the cotton and wool crops combined. The 
latest addition to the dairy States Nebraska, 
consumed year 


1s 
where one has in one 
1,412,416 milk, and produced 96,660 
pounds of cheese, and 82,830 pounds of butter. 
Nebraska now contains seven first-class creameries, 


the ten thousand acres for dairy 


company 


pounds of 


and offers land by 
and live stock purposes. 

It is a common remark that almost anything is 
good enough for a hog, and to this senseless propo- 
sition is traced the disease among swine owned by 
breeders who indorse it. Since time immemoriaf 
the hog has been called the farm scavenger, but 
nevertheless, the successful breeder is he who re- 
lies the least upon this overestimated characteristic 
of the animal. water, treatment 
handling, and a superabundance of filth are the 
foundation of all diseases to which hogs are sub- 
ject, and it is consequently easy to believe that the 
health of the animal and the quality of the meat 
must increase in proportion to the cleanliness of the 


sad worse in 


food and surroundings. 


The Germantown Telegraph suggests that com- 
petitive horse-shoeing should be included in the 
premium list of agricultural fairs, inasmuch as 
all must know how many animals are injured— 
sometimes permanently crippled—by untaught, ig- 
norant or unskilful shoers, who treat the hoof of a 
horse with as much roughness and recklessness as 
they do a plough-share. It recommends that good, 
round premiums be placed in the list of the awards 
for horse-shoeing—not for the most rapid shoers, 
as this has little or nothing to do with the aim—but 
for the skilfulness, neatness, lightness and solidity 
of the work; and thatthe committee be selected, 
not from blacksmiths or professional shoers, but 
from experienced horsemen. 





Correspondence. 


For the New England Farmer. 


EXPERIENCE WITH ENSILAGE. 





According to your request when visiting my little 
farm of sixty acres, in January, and reported in a 
recent issue of the Farmer, I now offer to the read- 
ers of your paper, my experience in feeding en- 
silage during the past winter, yes, present winter, 
for, although it is now March 27, the snow is three 
to four feet in woods and fields, and three to fifteen 
in highways, and no immediate signs of sugaring, 
which, to the Green Mountain boy, is the first 
token of spring. 

I have, before this, stated in the Farmer, that 
my barn has an “upstairs” driveway, and I will 
now re-state that no farmer who cuts twenty tons 
of hay, or its equivalent, ¢an afford to do without 
such a floorway in the top of his barn, whether 
that barn is on a side hill or level land. It costs 
far less to grade up for it once for all coming time, 
than everlastingly to pitch all crops up by human 
muscle. Just where that driveway crosses my bay, 
which is twenty-two feet to the bottom of basement, 
and directly under the upper floor, I built my first 
silo in 1882, and east of that, my two next are to be 
built in 1883, so that all the centre and east end of 
my 20x30 bay will be in silo, That already in use, 
was made by building a coarse wall two feet high, 
then sills; then 6x6 in. spruce studs (sawed on two 
sides only, to give greater strength towards the butt 
of the log;) set once in two feet; then two thick- 
nesses of good sound hemlock boards laid so as to 
break joints on the inside of studding. Size, when 
done, inside, 8x15 feet, and 22 feet deep, and hold- 
ing, when pressed with one foot stone, forty-eight 
tons. The boarding extends to the bottom, which 
is of cement, lime and sand, raised a few inches 
around the edge to lap on to the boards, taking 
one-half barrel cement and the same of lime. The 
cost is easily reckoned at $10 per thousand for 


dollars; my cutter, (a Vermont machine, made by 
Danieis’ 


ing, when in good repair, only 
placed on the floor above. 

With this cheap rig, I could cut a load of 70 
pounds in six minutes to average. 
below the cutter, required no one to take away the 


level off. No man or horse was in it to tread, 


after levelling off, was made by the leveller. ‘The 


Southern white corn. A little Sanford corn 
Southern. A light coat of straw for covering, then 


plank crosswise, then one foot of stone was drawn 


on top of the plank, the contents settling about six 
Cutting was done regardless of weather, un- 

Much of the 
were in 


feet. 
was wet, and 
leather the 
This does not injure the ensilage, and is a great 
While 


less too rainy. corn 


aprons used handling corn. 


point in securing fodder. corn or other 


,tain to be more or less damaged by wet weather, 
the rain rather improves than injures ensilaged fod- 
der, especially if the stalks or leaves are a little 
over ripe or dry from excessive dry weather. 

Being myself in poor condition for a continuous 
hard ot 


some time previous, more time was taken than oth 


knock, in consequence severe sickness 


erwise would have been, to fill the silo, and only 
one horse used to draw in the corn as fast as I was 
able to cut it, with intervening rests, often work 


ing but half or a third of the time. 
were twenty-three days, from first to last, in filling, 


In this way, we 


being careful to add something every week day, 
and note effect of rest over Sunday. 

This silo was opened Noy. 28, after feeding thre« 
weeks from a temporary silo made of single boards, 
on lower floor, in front of mangers, and was found 
The top next the plank was a little 


in good order. 
damaged, but when mixed with that below, it was 
all eaten just as stock eat mouldy, whole corn fod- 
der, and now that it is nearly all gone, I may safely 


say, there is not a pound of waste in the whole. 


The first third was cut by a machine that has 
been in use twenty years, for cutting dry feed, and 
been damaged by stones, &c., so that while the 


knives cut the stalks, the leaves passed, often nearly 
Afterwards, I put 
all in good shape, about one inch long. 
to 


whole. in new knives, and cut 


In feeding, 


I found the uncut leaves nearest natural corn 


fodder, and best relished by stock, and am led to 
believe that if all had been cut two inches, instead 
of one, the product would have been better still. 
By cutting 2 of an inch, as is often done, the cell 


structure is separated or broken, and the immedi- 
diate contact of oxygen, while passing from cutter 
the 

is forced 


the 


more 


and until air mechanically mixed with 


mass, out by pressure, causes a 


marked chemical] change in the entire mass. 
| he 


ton, In 


experiment of whole ensilage, by Mr. Mor- 
with the 
to show less change still, and I am 


accordance French and German 


method, seems 


not sure but a medium, say two to four inches, 


may yet be found better than either extreme. Onc 


nearer the natural color than I have seen in 
the I have 


purpose is, to take out part of the knives and cut 


any 


various silos visited, and my present 


siring to sell some, as I had opportunity, I have 
kept a weekly record of animals fed, and after thi 
whole daily feed is reckoned into the regular daily 
feed of a single cow, and giving her all she will eat, 
night and morning, with light feed of hay at noon, 
I find that, up to this date, I have fed just equal to 
one cow, 165 weeks, with enough left to carry it to 
175 weeks, or to feed seven cows twenty-five weeks, 


night and morning, all they will eat, which is from 


sixty to eighty pounds per day, and this from 24 
acres. 

Now, as to the effect of the feeeding. Farrow 
cows, and cows that came in in the fall, have had 


four quarts barley meal daily, and dry and drying 
more, and have had barley straw in room 
We 


butter as during the past winter, and the cows have 


off cows 


of hay, at noon. never made as nice winter 


held out remarkably well, though not gaining so 


milk as many represent. One cow and 


much in 
and 
Th 
drvy 


two 2-vear-old heifers have been fed as above, 
will be 
cow would not dry off at all, although usually 
four to eight 
though 
in not passing afterbirth properly. 
15th ; 


eighty 


to as long as it holds out. 


continue 
weeks, and did well on coming in, 
heretotore 
had 
March 

day, 


she has often been troubled 


She no 


meal after January and came in 


15th ; 
all 


order. 


she has eaten pounds per 


winter, and never came out in so good 


The 
pounds per day, being fed together, and no hay 
They 


wanted, at noon, and have not wasted ten pounds 


heifers named have also had eighty 


or 
grain. have had just what barley straw they 
They are to come in 
than 


straw or ensilage all winter. 


soon, and I never had heifers in better order 


these. “Your stock is in good order,” is remarked 
by all who see them. 
The silo has been on trial, and the last named 


animals as special tests, and from my 
all 
as I intend to have another year; and as I think of 


past 


ence, I can say is, that I wish I had more of it, 


the many readers of the Farmer whom I used to 
know, when on a seven years’ canvassing agency, 
from 1854 to 1861, I can but wish many of them, 


especially those of moderate means. (the small far- 
mers,) might be induced, as many of them have 
done, and will do, to build a small silo, make care- 
tul trial, as I have done, and then act in accordance 
best In fact, I call to mind 
familiar Groton, 


with their judgment. 
many old 
Mass., where the occupants have long been striving 
to 
cows,” who might double or triple the stock, an 
But 


homes in my native 


grow hay, and keep “a yoke of oxen and five 


l 
profit by growing ensilage. you may say I 


am “enthusiastic; not enthusiasm, Mr. Editor, 
but firm conviction from personal experience, has 
urged me to write this “experience letter.” 

G. F. Nvurrina. 


For the New England Farmer. 


THE CROW ONCE MORE. 


Having seen many articles in the FARmMExk con- 
cerning birds that eat insects, I thought how wrong 
it was to destroy such birds; and when we have no 
evidence that these birds do any damage, it seems 
almost a to killthem. Articles appear in the 
papers about the crow; some condemn them with- 
doubt, and 


sin 


out awarding them the privilege of 
some credit them with 
them with destroying much corn. 
facts. 

Sixty-seven years ago my father was put in pos- 


eating worms, but charge 


Let us come to 


session of a remedy to prevent the crow from dam- 
aging the corn crop. During his life he used it; so 
long as I grew corn, I used it. For all these sixty 
odd years, I have not known a single failure, when 
rightly used. I have been sent 
miles, to show the farmers how to use it; have told 
many persons of it; have written numerous arti- 


for, Xo go many 


cles for the papers; have found in exchange papers 
that in many places all over the country, it is suc- 
cessful, but have never heard of the first instance 
of failure where the directions were complied with. 
Hundreds of dollars are sunk in experiments ; some 
are failures, some successes, but the merits of the’ 
crow find but few that will experiment, even at a 
very small expense, and what is worse hundreds 
will sneer at and laugh at those who do thus ex- 
periment and practise. I have read hundreds of 
different newspapers, and do not now remember a 
single editor or correspondent who has told the 
remedy in full, and stated that they had even tried 
it. 
The Remedy. 

Two gills of tar, dissolved, by turning on to it 
boiling water; stir one minute, then put in the corn; 
stir one minute, and drain off the water; mix in a 
little plaster of Paris and stir a minute or two, and 
it will separate as readily as dry corn. Let the corn 
be spread thin till cool, and then it will come, 
whether planted soon or twelve months afterwards. 


Where the Failure Comes in. 

Unless a person sees it done, he is afraid to put 
corn into boiling water (and it should not be, un- 
less you stir it all the time it is in) and if the wa- 
ter does not boil it will not cover the corn so as to 
make it offensive to birds. I have prepared it for a 
goodly number of persons, without failure, and I 
have known of instances where they have done it 
themselves and failed, and when I examined it, the 
cause was found to be that it was on account of the 
water only being warm. 

Take a farm that is over run with cut worms, 
plant your corn prepared by the foregoing direc- 
tions; keep all scarecrows out of sight; let the 
birds come without hindrance, and in great num- 
bers (which they will, if the worms are plenty) and 
in one season they will thin the numbers very much. 
Give them the same chance another year, and that 





lumber, including plank for cover, requiring about 


experi- | 


3500 feet, and costing, when made, less than fifty 


Machine Co., at Woodstock,) a 2d-hand 
horse-power, which I bought at auction, for $3.75, 
a mare weighing less than 800 pounds, and which I 
bought for $20; the whole outfit, save cutter, cost- 
about $28, was 


The silo being 


cut corn, and only an occasional visit to the silo to 
but 
an occasional walk around the edges and corners, 


growth of 24 acres was put in this silo, it being 
was 


used also, but it was not as satisfactory as the 


upon a drag, and dropped through the man-hole, 


crops must have dry weather to cure, and are cer- 


, that raises grade or mixed kinds of sheep, is 
| 
| 
| 


thing is certain, my own ensilage is less acid, and | 


some of my next crop two or three inches long, and 


note results. We may yet learn the best way, and | 
can do so only by experiments. 

But the “proof of the pudding is in the eating 
thereof.” Having nineteen head of cattle, anda 
colt of six months to begin winter with, and de- 








| fore, 


} 
} Caivea 


one left. 
visit your fields but seldom; they can tell where 
there are worms better than any man can. When 


the Worms very tender, and when the 
sun is out hot, they burrow down deep, and if in 
the middle of the day, the crow is hungry, he will 
pull up a spear of corn, hoping to find a worm. It 


if you 


crow. are 


is the worm, and not the corn, that he wants ; 
examine after he has left, you will find the corn is 
left on the plant root. I find it so by close examin- 
ation. 

I have had fields of corn, four or five acres, that 
I never saw a half dozen crows in a season come 
near, whilst on the neighboring farms they 
plenty. The 


there are plenty of worms, whether welcomed by 


were 


reasons were, they 


man or not. All these are facts which ought to be 
known. Corn today is a valuable product; it is 
the most sure crop; I have known but one serious 
failure for fourscore years. The art of growing 

can be learned comparatively easy. It can be grown 
upon almost any soil, unless flooded by water; it 


is inexpensive when rightly conducted, and harvest- 


ed properly. Any farm can furnish its fertilizer ; 


any surplus supply will find a ready home market; 
it is a regulator of land for succeeding crops, and 
if sufficiently attended to, would be a source of 


wealth to any country town. I do desire that both 


friends and enemies to the will bring 


their 
of an old man, because he is old, but if he fails to 


cTOWw 


argue correctly, tell him of it. 


Highlandville. Ronert MANSFIELD. 








Selections. 


CONCERNING SHEEP. 


Th beauty of a flox k ot she ep consists in 
having them all of one size, shape and quality 
of wool. These points show taste and judg- 
ment in breeding, denote purity of blood, and 
cannot be obtained by any mixing of breeds. 
A good deal of skill and judgment is re- 
stock to a certain standard ; but comparative- 
ly little is necessary to raise grades or cross- 
breds. If all farmers raised the 
our flocks would rapidly deteriorate, as there 
would be no source to draw rams from, and 
is impossible te 


and so the breeders of thoroughbred stock 
should have the 
good flocks of mixed kinds of sheep that we 
often hear about. ‘To establish an intermedi- 
ate flock half-way between the Merino and 





credit, il 


Cotswold, (or any other coars« breed, as for 
that,) of uniform shape, size and quality of 


wool, is an impossibility ; hence, the farmer 
no breeder at all, but may be properly termed 
a keeper or raiser ot sheep. Atwood and 
Hammond wert properly sheep-breede rs, and 
their names will be memorabk 

For one, I have had enough of grade sheep 
Several years ago I lacked a little ram timber, 
and being anxious to make an experiment, 


as such 





bought a full-blood Cotswold ram-lamb, and 
crossed him on some full-blood Merino ewes, 
and raised seven lambs, and there were about 
as many sizes of sheep and grades of wool as 
number of lambs. Some looked more like 
the Merino; some more like the Cotswold; 


some half way between 
just enough Cotswold to distinguish it from the 
Merino. 

The identity of both pure breeds was sunk 
into an uneven mixed kind. I opened my 
eyes to the fact that I was running my flock 
into an uneven undesirable lot of sheep, call- 
ed a halt, and wed out the mongrels, and shall 
not try that plan very Where 
wool is the primary object, there is no breed 
that will bring so much money, in proportion 
to the cost of keeping, as the Merino; they 
can be herded together, all a farm will carry ; 
do better on poor feed, and suffer neglect bet- 
ter than any other breed; are never troubled 
with ticks, and can stand the cold better. No 
one can say so much for the long, open-wool 
sheep 

Ever since the war of the Rebellion, up to 
1880, coarse wool has been quicker of sale than 
Merino and multitudes of 
changed from fine wool, 
the production is greater than the 
and last fall the demand for Merino rams to 
cross On Coarse ewes was greater than ever be- 


one in particular had 


again 


soon 


farmers 
and 
demand, 


wool, 


to coars¢ now 





and many extra ones were sold for enor 
mous prices, both in Vermont and Ohio, and 
those who held on to their fine flocks are now 
as well in past 
wool, for it is 


in the boom and have done 
years as the 
i fact that Merino wool can be grown twenty- 


where 


erowers of coars¢ 


live per cent che apel than coarse. wool 


is the main object. Near large cities, and in 
small flocks, where early lambs will sell for 
high prices, coarse-wool sheep may pay as 
well. Much has said past 
against Merino mutton as not being so good 
as that of other breeds, but this prejudice is 
fast dying away and Merino mutton brings as 
much per pound in Boston market as any of 
the coarse-wool mutton, and shippers of mut- 
throughout this section pay the 
same price for Merino as for other mutton.- 


\ ) Trin n 


been in years 


ton shee Pp 


ABORTION IN COWS. 


A short history of a run of abortion in my 
herd, which I fear yet ended, may 
throw some light on several points of interest 
to both breeder and buyer. The re can he no 


+ 
not 


question that any of the causes which writers 


Unless there are worms, the crows will | 


worms can be found, they are the principal food of 


would go where | 


it | 


forth | 
strong reasons, and not déspise the thoughts | 


quired to improve or even kee pupa well-bred | 


latter kind, | 
it | 
» kee p the flock to a desired 


standard by using grade or cross-bred sires; | 


1 a measure, for the | 


| the ce pth being immaterial, so long 






CRANBERRIES IN NEW JERSEY. 


| Ocean, Burlington and Atlantic are the 
three great cranberry-producing counties of 
New Jersey, and here are probably raised 
more cranberries than in any other three coun- 
in the United States. ‘‘Bogs,” the 
plantations are called, containing from 25 to 
may be found in various parts of 
these counties, and a large amount of capital 
their construction, the cost of 
making being, in many S300 and 
upwards, per acre. The swamps from which 
the very 
| consist of mucky lands, bordering 
rivers and streams. Yet they vary 

in quality that their value for producing cran- 
It is not considered 


ties as 


7o acres, 


invested in 


is 


instances, 


are numerous, and 
on small 


much 


are made 


bogs 


berries is very uncertain. 
advisable for any one to engage in cranberry 
culture first consulting a practical 
grower, as different kinds of land require dif- 
In this vicin- 


are regarded 


without 


| ferent methods of preparation 
ity. 


suitable for cranberry culture 


cedar swamps as the most 
but many oth- 
er kinds of swamp land are used in bog-mak- 
ney 

After the land has been selected, the prima- 
ry operations are to remove all trees, stumps, 
brush, &c., and level off all hammocks and 
slight irregularities, The next operation is to 
remove the turf which ¢overs all swamp lands. 
This must be done to the depth occupied by 


the fine roots of which the turf 


‘ om posed 


| The main diteh or drain which runs through 
| the centre and lowest part of the bog is usu- 
}ally a small creek or stream. If naturally 

| crooked, it may be straightened, if desired 


| The turfing operations are done with a ‘*turf- 


| ing” hoe, a large thin hoe, about five inches 
in width and ten or twelve inches in length 
| Ihe turt is cut out om square blocks to the 
} depth required, and is used in constructing 
the dam, which is built across the bog, to flood 
| it m winter 


Cranberry bogs are always laid off in blo ks 


or squares, with drains cut between them ; 
the cross-draims leading into the main‘ditch 
or drain, toward which thev have a slight fall 


The size of these squares Varies W ith the ease 


with which the land can be dramed If easily 


drained, they are made quite large where 
more draimage is required, they are made 
smaller, the size of the blocks varving from 
| one to four rods square The ditches are 
made about one and a half feet in width, 
and of a de pth corre sponding with the depth ot 
the muck, the bottom of the ditches being 
sand, with which the muck is underlaid. ‘This 


depth will usually be from six inches to two 
but when the muck is too dee p to admit 
of reaching the sand at this depth, the ditches 
deep Sometimes a 

turf, in mak 
bottom 


leet, 


are made about two feet 
black 
ing a bog, 
mu k 
When 


; covered 


is found beneath the 


this makes 


sand 


, } 
ane is goo a 


ix 


the made, the surface ts 


with about four inches of 
j 


squares are 


clean white 


1. Earthy o1 


the 


oes not 
Still, it is 
and 


| sane loamy sand « answer, 


“as vines do not grow well 


sometimes a question Ob necessity econo 
labor to 
on the sides 
the 
tons a tramway 
W he nN boy 
vd planting The marking is done 
marker, with teeth set 
This is run both ways, and the plants 


the The 


plants vines 


such sand as can he 
hanks of the 

lo facilitate opera 
} 


mv ot list pro 


cured or swainp 


wh re bog is made 


and car is sometimes user 


sanded, the is ready for marking 


ul with any 


suitable twelve inches 


apn 


irt 


set in the intersection of rows 


plants—or what pass for are 
t 


tiken from 


roots 


thrifty plantations, sometimes hay 
Phey 


X ne hes de ep. or deeper— 


mie and sometimes not are 


planted five or si 
as they 
are deep enough—a small bunch to each plac e, 
If there 
the vines, plant them in the usual way ; if not, 
the stick, 
press them into the holes and pack the sand 
they 


savy about four stems are roots on 


bend the vines over the end of and 


muck around them, when will root 


Planting is done from about the middle of May 
to the first of June After planting, the vines 


| must be kept free of grass, which is apt to be 


very troublesome in swamps of this kind. 


The construction of the dam to flood the 
bog in winter is a matter of great nnportance 
Water is hard to hold, and a leaky dam is a 
source of continual annovance The dam 

| must be made strong, in proportion to the 
|} amount of water to lhe supported For a 
strong dam for a large bog the dam should be 
eight feet wide at the base In order to make 
the dam tight, the muck must be excavated, 
where the dam is to stand, down to the sand 
bottom On each side of the excavation, walls 
ire built of the sods which were taken from 
the surface of the swamp, and the space be- 
tween is filled with sand For a dam eight 
feet in_ width, these sod walls should each be 


somewhat over two feet thick at the base, and 


if desired, the dam may be made a little nar 
rower at the top With walls of these dimen- 
sions, the space between, to be filled with 
sand, should be about three and a half feet. 


A smaller dam would be made proportionately 
n all its parts 
crop may be expected in three years, 


smaller j 
\ full 
the rot or scald do not destroy the berries ; 

hut that disease has made the cranberry busi 

hess very uncertain during the last ten years 

\fter the 


the grass will not be troublesome. 


is well covered with vines, 
When the 


the stems long and ex- 


ground 


vines become old, and 
1, the bogs are sometimes re-sanded 
Phe 


water is kept on the bogs during the 


| winter and early spring, to protect the vines, 
and is sometimes used to destroy the worm, 
which is often destructive At the point 
| where the dam intersects the main ditch on 


class under the heads ‘‘external” and ‘‘inter- 
nal” may cause an animal to abort. The | 
knowledge we desire to attain is to be able to 
assert from the cause, if known, and the ac 
companying symptoms when we may expect 
to have simply a case or two, or to have the 


trouble involve the whole herd, swe« ping off 
every calf from the pregnant at the 
time of attack, except those near their term. 

The first abortion occurred Aug. 25th, at 6 
The cow was a recent purchase, and 
I at- 
received in 


cows 


months. 
had been in the herd only a fortnight. 
tributed the abortion to injury 
transportation, or from fighting, and allowing 
her to run with the herd. Nov. 4th, a cow 
! at term, having been exposed to infec- 
In this statement, I 
assume exposure as dating from the first abor- 
tion. No. 2 aborted Dec. 
5 days; exposure, 3 months, 
far the shortest. 
average 


days, for sixteen cases. 


tion 2 months, 9 days. 


23 days ; exposure, 5 months, L: 


) 


was from 3 months, 2 


period of incubation is at least three months, 
and that a due within three months, 
would bring forth her calf alive at term, al- 
though sh« might be diseased, and a source of 
infection to the herd. 

Two removed from the herd 
when they had passed over one heat. Their 
exposure was 23 and 26 days, and prior to the 
second abortion. One has been since Oct. 
20th, in a stable thirty miles distant, with a 
farrow cow; aborted March 27th, at 6 
months. The other aborted at 6 months 9 
days, forty miles from the farm. I have no 
doubt that others that were sent to my farm 
for service at that time, will share the same 
fate. All have been warned to isolate these 
from the other members of their herds, and to 
keep them away several weeks, or until free 
from any vaginal discharge. Most breeders 
advise not to breed again until after the full 
term of pregnancy has passed. Others ad- 
vise not to wait so long, as delay makes it 
more difficult to get them in calf. 

I find a number who have suffered more or 
less from abortion, who are still meeting with 
losses, and who buy and sell, and thereby 
spread the disease. Some of our best breed- 
ers have quarantine buildings, and never al- 
low a strange animal to mingle with their 
herds, until fully satisfied of perfect sound- 
ness. 

From the above, one can state what causes 
do not apply, easier than to state what to do. 
). P., in Country Gentleman. 


cow 


cows were 


she 


Is Poutrry RaisinG Prorrras_e ?—Poul- 
try raising is profitable if it is sensibly and 
methodically pursued. As a branch of farm- 
ing that requires so little handwork, and ear- 
ries with it so much enjoyment and takes up 
so little space about a farm, we know of noth- 
ing that could take its place equally profitable. 
To run a farm, large or small, without a well- 
arranged chicken department, would seem to 
lack a feature that would be noticed by every 
one, and cut off a steady supply of ready 
money for household purposes thet would soon 
be felt and regretted. Yes, we repeat, poul- 
try raising is profitable, a pleasant pastime, 
rather than a labor, and fills an ever-present 
purse to meet the little everyday demands of 
cr good wife and daughters.— Germantown 





will so kill off the worms that you will hardly find 


Sth, at 8 months, | 
10 days—thus | 





The longest was 6 months, | 


The time of aborting | 
) days of pregnancy, to | 


8 months, 5 days; average for sixteen cases, | 
6 months 8 days. 
From the above, it would seem that the 





stream, substantial flood-cates should be con 
structed for the passage of the water N. Y. 


i ramine) 





HALTERS FOR HEIFERS. 


Heifers should never be allowed to grow up 
to milking time without having been halter- 
broken. Also, while young, and consequent- 
ly a great deal more manageable, they should 
be taught to stand around and become familiar 
with being handled, so that when an attempt 
is made to milk them, they will not be fright- 
ened nor inclined to kick. It not take 
any longer to break a heifer when young, and 
have her accustomed to being handled so that 
will submit to being milked when the 

comes, than it does after she comes in. 
It must be apparent to any one who gives the 
subject a moment’s thought, that the latter is 
the worst possible time to undertake training 


does 


she 


time 


a heifer. She is in an excited condition; 
wildly afraid her young will be molested ; 


naturally considers that the effort to milk her 
is interfering with the rights of her young, 
which makes her still more nervous and ex- 
citable, and with a motherly instinct she will 
hold up her milk to save it for the calf. I 
like the plan of putting halters on heifers and 
tying them up in stalls the same as horses, 
where they can be taught to stand around, 
back up and step forward at the word, and by 
being led out to water, they can easily be 
taught to follow the halter. The udder and 
teats should be handled frequently, and the 
card and brush used often. When these 
pains are taken, much annoyance may be saved 
afterward, and when it is necessary to move 
the cow from one place to another, her docile 
and gentle habits will be more than a reward 
for the trouble, and in striking contrast with 
yelping dogs, yelling boys, whips, stones, 
clubs and curses, which too often constitute 
the outfit for driving unbroken cows.—F’. D. 
Y. Tribune. 


Curtis in N. 


Breepinc Yeartinc Ewrs.—The prac- 
tice of breeding yearling ewes in the fall fol- 
lowing their first clip is becoming too preva- 
lent. It dwarfs the growth, enfeebles the 
constitution, and reduces the weight of the 
fleece; and the chance of raising a feeble 
lamb is but a poor return for the certain inju- 
ry done to the flock. When a young ewe pro- 
duces a lamb, it is far better to put it on a 
mature ewe, which may have lost her own 
lamb, because it injures a young ewe more to 
raise than to produce a lamb; she may out- 
grow the effect of giving birth, but cannot 
supply the waste resulting from nourishing 
her offspring. With the demand for pace 
sheep in fair condition far exceeding the sup- 
ply, it would seem there is inducement enough 
to prompt flock-masters to put forth their best 
efforts. The man who treats his sheep kindly 
and well, will meet his reward, and he who 
lets his flock suffer, will not escape. His puny 
ewes lose their lambs, if they survive them- 
selves ; his clip of wool will be light in weight, 
weak and unhealthy in fibre, short in staple, 
and low in price.— National Live-Stock Jour. 





—Dr. A L. Child is authority for the statement 
that trees known to be only twelve years old were 
found when cut to have thirty-five to forty of the 
rings which are popularly believed to be annual 
marks. His experiments point to the conclusion 
that “the formation and thickness of the rings de- 
pend upon changes in the atmosphere, and the more 
frequent these changes the greater the number of 
rings.” 
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WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
Cemmission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 
FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
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under New England House. 
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FURNITURE. 

Established in 1836. 
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14 Blackstone BOSTON. 9 Marshall St. 
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who devotes 


In 


defines a imdist as 
himself to the spread of any system ot 
principles.” This is an appellation properly be- 

to Mr. F. Ingalls, of Concord, N. H., 
proprietor Graves’ Heart Regulator. 
Ingalls devote ime and money to spread 


relative to th 


propag “a person 


ts before the peopl ellicacy of 


things, and 


Tha tac 
this Regulator. 1 
there seems to be no doubt that this Regulator is, 
indeed, a certain cure heart troubles, sleepless 
and nervous prostration itlanta Press 
ik tree near Smithfield, N. C., rivals the big 
Yosemite Valley. It is said to be thir- 
sum fer ind fourteen in diame- 


acts ar stubborn 
for 


ness, 
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tv-two feet In cir 
ter. 

toe Don’r wear dingy or faded things when the 

= Diamond Dye will make them good 
are perfect and cost but 10 cts. 


mice 


ten-cent as 
They 

Don’t be in a hurry to engage in ostrich farming. 
I'he change of sheep farms into ostrich farms at 
Cape Colony has, in less than a year, reduced the 
price of feathers fifty per cent. 


Mr. A. J. Severance, 115 
writes: “I have used Wheat 
and it cured me. My wife who was in a feeble 
of health has been very much be nefited by 
using it. I think it an excellent remedy.’ 


new. 


NM. ¥., 


sroadway, 
Bitters for Malaria 


state 
Tur Aroostook Republican says that letters 


that part of the State of Maine for Western homes, 
expressing disappointment and intention of return- 
ing at an early day. 


Unnecessary Misery is endured by bilious and 


dyspeptic sufferers who neglect to take Simmons | 


Liver Regulator. Headache, constipation, piles, 
colic and indigestion are cured by this pure, vege- 
table remedy. 

Op Vermont rivermen say that they never saw 
the water in the Connecticut River so high, without 
any fain, as it is at the present time, and it is still 
slowly rising. It is as high now as it has been at 
any time since the freshet of 1876. 


Nervous Surrerer.—A dose of Vegetine, taken 
just before going to bed, will ensure a comfortable 
night’s rest to the nervous sufferer. 


Tur buffalo gnat is doing great damage in parts 
of Arkansas The destruction of unprotected 
horses, mules, and cattle is very great. In the 
bottom lands of Desha and Chicot counties it is 
dangerous to even drive stock of any kind through 
them, as the gnats are there by the million. 


A MAN suffering from debility and loss of appe- 
tite; took two bottles of Hood's Sarsaparilla, gained 
ten pounds and got well. 
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taking daily 
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President 


January his eyes be- 


long 
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read 
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drives, was con- 
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tion. This confinement soon told upon his 
and his old trouble, insomnia, 
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FROM THE OLD WORLD. 


From the great London ( Eng.) Times. 


Among the many specifics introduced to the public 
for the cure of dyspepsia, indigestion, derangements o¢ 
| various kinds, and as a general family medicine, none 
met with such genuine appreciation as Hop Bit- 
Introduced to this country but a comparatively 
short time since, to meet the great demand for a pure, 
safe and perfect family medicine, they have rapidly in- 
creased in fuvor, until they are, without question, the 
popular and valuable medicine known. Its 
world-wide renown is not due to the advertising it has 
it is famous by reason of its inherent virtues. 
It does all that is claimed for it. It discharges its 
curative powers without any of the evil effects of other 
bitters or medicine, being perfectly safe and harmless 
for the most frail woman, smallest child, and weakest 
Few are the homes indeed where the 
been hailed as a de 
It does what others 
Composed of simple materials, it is a 
and successful combination. Noth- 
Every ingredient goes straight to the 
mark at which it is aimed, and never fails. Pleasant 
to the palate, agreeable to the stomach, and thorough 
asacure,it has won for itself the confi- 
Times, London, Eng. 
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ters. 


most 


received; 


invalid to use. 
great discovery has not already 
liverer and welcomed as a friend. 
affect 
marvel of delicate 


to do. 


ing is wanting. 


ly effective 
dence ofall. 


A Few Unsolicited Letters From Thousands 
Received. 
Feb. 9, 1882. 

I have tried experiments on inyself and others with 
Hop Bitters, and can easily recommend them as a 
pleasant and efficacious medicine. I have found them 
specially useful in cases of congestion of the kidneys, 
as well as in bilions derangements. 

Rev. J. MILNER, M. A., 
Rector to the Duke of Edinburgh. 


U.S. Consulate, MANCHESTER, ENG., Nov. 8, 1882. 
Gentlemen :—Since writing you of the great benefit I 
had derived from taking **Hop Bitters,” I gave 
friend a bottle, who had been suffering much from 
dyspepsia and sluggish liver, and the change was mar 
appeared another being altogether. 
had tried several other remedies without any benefit. 
I could name over a dozen other miraculous cures. 
Artuur C. HALL, Consular Clerk. 


LONDON, ENG., 1882. 
I am pleased to testify to the 
“Hop Bitters.” 
severe pain in the left side and across the 
having tried 
any benetit, I am 

I have obtained from your medicine. 
CHARLES WATSON. 


Sept. 1, 


loins, and, 


COLCHESTER, ENG., Aug. 18, 1882. 
I was troubled with a very bad form of 
things in | 


Gentlemen 
indigestion for a long time, and tried many 
vain until | got some “Hop Bitters,” and on taking 
was quite cured, and remain so until this time. It is 
now three months ago since I was bad. F. BELL. 


From Rey. J. C. Boyce, M 

Dear Sirs :—I have lately» 
“Hop Bitters.” After havin 
acutely from rheumatic gout 
better, and can walk so much more freely, should like | 
to continue the use of it. I write to ask how many 
bottles vou will let me have for £1. so that I may al- 
ways have some in stock 


Oct. 30, 1882. 
hed my first bottle of 
r many years suffered | 
inherited) I feel so much 


From Ould Ireland. 
Hop Bitters Co. DUBLIN, Nov. 22 
Gentlemen interested to learn that 


, 1882. 
You may be 
one of the most eminent Judges on the Lrish bench (a 
of mine Hop Bit 
ters, having received great benetit from their use. 

rt. T. HoLMEs, Chemist. 


customer highly approves of your 


ALEXANDRIA PALACE, ; 
LONDON, ENG., April 18, 1882. | | 
I find Hop Bitters a most wonderful medical combi- 
nation, healthful, blood-purifying, and strengthening. 
I can, from analysis as well as from medical knowl 
edge, highly recommend them as a valuable family 
BARBARA WALLACE GOTHARD, Supt. 


LONDON, ENG., Feb. 1, 1882. 
For years I have been a sufferer from 
complaint, and trom using your Hop Bitters am 
cured, and can recommend them to all suffer 
‘lisease. WILLIAM HARRIS. 


Gentlemen 
kidney 
entirely 
ing from such 
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Is, but that, the exception of the 
ndous yield nearly 500,000,000 in 
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The World Abroad. 


OF LATEST FOREIGN DIS- 
PATCHES 


Great Britain. 


SUMMARY 


which was rushed 
the West- 
lissatisfaction 
its provis- 
the legiti- 
of high 


after 


1 ‘nev ol 
riously with 
a manufacture 
rs, etc. 
co charg 

lracy, 


res of being con- 
were brought up 
c e court for a preliminary 
One of the accused, who was 
une of Norman, but who turns | 
f New York, and properly en- | 

ime of Lynch, turned informer, con- 

ithat he a secret 

the object of which was to free Lre- 
He also testified that he was sent 
lon | yr. Gallagher, one of the prisoners, 
that the government build- 
with dynamite. O’Dono- 
vas declared to be implicat- 
ve number of the Lrish 
the United States were also said to be in- 
Another of the accused, named Bernard 
, made a statement to the effect that he 
returned there from 
» work as an iron-moulder. His brother, 

her, paid his passage, but he igno- 
doctor’s business. Bernard not a 

i member of any secret society. He de- 

| that he is in Sing, N. Y., at the time 
in Glasgow, with causing which he is 


1 stan oines society 
York, 


l bv force. 


lown up 
w York 


plots, in whi + a lax 


is 


ti Scotland, and 


was 


Sing 
X] ly ) , 
d, occurred. 
of the accused Phoenix 
convicted at Dublin, and 
sente! » suffer death the 18th of May. Ina 
admitted being a member of 
1 Fenian, but averred that he 
Park on the evening of the 
Timothy Kelly, another of 
complicity in the same 
ce was brought forward to prove an 

, an result was a disagreement of the jury. 

md trial was begun immediately. 

[wenty more persons have been arrested in the 
of Milltown-Malbay, County Clare, eight 
miles east of Ennis, on a charge of conspiracy to 
nurder landlords, agents and officials. Two of 
the prisoners have turned informers. 

An explosion occurred on Sunday at the govern- 
tory of small arms at Enfield. A 
juantity of burning and wee of —_ box 
were afterward found among the debris. A passer- 
two men with a box decamping just before 
curred. Owing to the open situa- 
little damage was done. 


Danie other 
Park ) 


on 


i’ hoenix 
1 the ca 


itt ised 


eot 


ot 


town 


tow 


by saw 
the ¢ 


tion of 


losion 


the 


place 


Russia. 
1S prominent nihilists at St. Peters- 
Lin the conviction of all the prison 

condemned to death, two to life- 
», and the remainder to terms of im- 
varying from 15 to 20 years. It has 
to hokl another trial of nihilists at 
previous to the coronation of the Czar. 
arraigued on the charge of 
hilistic ideas among workingmen. 
been arrested for nihilism dur- 
They include military officers, 
students, workingmen and 


trial of 
‘gy, resul 
Six 
ong servituc 
prisonment 
been resolved 
ssa 
nty persous will he 
gating ni 
have 
eek. 
teachers, 


Fifty persons 
ing the last v 
young ladies, 
soldiers. 

fhe Emperor and Empress will reach Moscow on 
the 21st of May, and the coronation will take place 
onthe 27th. The festivities will be prolonged until 
the Sth of June. The state entry into the city of 
St. Petersburg will be made on the 10th of that 
month. 

The international polar commission announces 
that, owing to the decision of the American and 
other governments not to prolong the polar obser- 


where they are icebound, will return to their 
homes next September. 

Five hundred dwelling honses and a number of 
business buildings were destroyed by fire at Kataw- 
Iwanoskoi, Russia, last week; itis supposed that 
attention of the authorities from Moscow and St. 
Petersburg. 
irance. 


The Minister of Marine has ordered several trans- 
lying in the docks at Marseilles to be im- 
mediately oat in readiness to go to Tonquin. Sev- 
eral gunboats, drawing but little water, are tu be 
sent out to guard the delta of the Red river. It is 
a civil commissary will be sent out with 
will con- 
sist in the study of the results from a commercial 
point of view. 
General Items. 


It is reported that the object of the alliance be- 
tween Germany, Anstria and Italy is to secure the 
isolation of France in order to effect a simultaneous 
disarmament, which Prince Bismarck intends to pro- 
pose at a European congress. 

Two thousand houses were destroyed by fire in 
Delhi, India, on Thursday, rendering a large num- 
ber of families homeless and destitute. 

Martial law has been proclaimed throughout 
Hayti, and government is preparing to bombard 
Miragoane. ‘The President has proclaimed defiance 
to the insurgents, and all who are apprehended by 
the authorities are executed. 

Two hundred buildings were burned at Las 
Minas, West Indies, on the 000, instant, the prop- 
erty loss amounting to 
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SHEFFIELD, ENG., June 7, 1882. 
Having suffered from extreme nervous debility 
and having tried all kinds of medicine 
and change of scene and air without deriving any 
benefit whatever, I was persuaded by a friend to try 
Hop Bitters, and the effect, I am happy to say, was 
most marvellous. Under these circumstances I feel it 
my duty give this testimonial for the benetit of 
others, as I may say I am now entirely well; therefore 
I can justly and with confidence give personal testi 
mony to any one wishing to call upon me. 
Yours truly, HENRY 


sir 


ww four years, 


to 


HALL. 


Norwien, ENG., June 20, IS82. 
the Hop Sitters (% 

Having s 
encom d ‘with 


rt autly fat 


many vears from 
sickness and dreadful 
gued with overwork and 
long hours at busine ss,) I lost ill energy, strength and 
appetite. I was advised by a friend in whom I had 
such beneticial effects to try Hop Bitters, and a 
few bottles have quite altered and restored me to bet 
health than ever. IT have also recommended it to 
other friends, and am pleased to add with the like re 
sult. Every claim you make for it I can fully endorse, 
and recommend it as an incomparable tonic 
ours faithfully, 
s 


Gentlemen ed for 


biliousness, 
| 


ache rely 


W. Firr. 


From Germany. 
Aug. 21, 


KATZENBACHHOF, GERMANY, IS81. 
Bitters Co 

Dear Sirs I have ta 
Hop Bitters—and I can already, 


assure you that I feel much better than I have 


Hop 
ken your most precious essence 
after so short a time, 
felt for 
mths 
I have had, durin the 
1es an inflammation of the kidneys. The last, in 
Januar 1880, was the worst; and I took a lot of 
medicine to cure the same, in consequence of which 
my stomach got terribly weakened. I suffered from 
enormous pains, had to bear great torments when 
taking nourishment, had sleepless nights, but none of 
the medicine was of the least use to me. Now, in con 
sequence of taking Hop Bitters, these pains and incon 
veniences have entirely left me, and I have a good 
iight’s rest, and am sufficiently strengthened for work, 
while I always had to lie down during the day, and 
this almost every hour. I shall think it my duty to 
recommend the Bitters to all who suffer, for Iam sure 
I cannot thank the Lord enough that I came across 
preparation, and I hope He will maintain you a 
to come for the welfare of suffering mankind. 
Yours very truly, 
PAULINE HAUSSLER, 


of four years, three 


your 
ong thine 


Gebr. Rosler 


From Portugal and Spain. 
Though not in the habit of praising 
patent medicines, which for the most are not only 
useless but injurious, I have consta used Hop 
Bitters for the past four years in cases of indigestion, 
debility, feebleness of constitution and in all dis Seases 
‘ ed b bad ventilation, want of air and ex 
, ove L moe’ and want of appetite, with the most 
periect success 
I am the tirst 
Portugal and Spain, 
tensively. 


Gentlemen 


who introduced your Hop Bitters in 
where they are now used very ex 
ours very truly, 
BARON DEFONTI 
Chemie de Pharmacie, 
Portugal. 


Notices, 


Onions Raised on Phosphate Alone. 

SUNDERLAND, Mass., April 8, 1882. 
Last year I sowed three and one-half acres to onions, 
using 1500 pounds of Bradley’s Phosphate to the acre, 
at a cost of $33.75 per acre. No other manure was 
used. I sold the onions from these three and one-half 
at seventy cents per bushel, and the whole 
amounted to $066. Onions were —_ n on part of this 
land the year before with nothing but Bradley’s Phos 
phate, and I harvested at the rate of 600 bus hels to the 
acre. This satisfies me that onions can be grown year 
after year with nothing but Bradley’s Phosphate, and 
get a yield of from 400 to 500 bushels to the acre. I 
om sowing tive acres to onions this year, using nothing 

but this P *hosphate. N. P. CLARK. 


BELLA. 


Profession de et Coimbra 


University, Coimbra, 





Business 


DYSPEPSIA. 


(’s Sarsaparilla 
‘the st vl 


invigorates, tones and strength- 
and digestive organs, linparts new 
the functions of oe n ly. It 


well, Mass. rice a 


ul dealers. | 


Marriages and Deaths, 





| 


| climate. 


MARRIED. 


Ashland, Mass., April 23, by Rev. W. A. Start, 
Hosmer of Concord to Miss Julia Whitney 


At 
Prescott H. 
of Ashland. 

In Fall River, 
Abbie A. Gould. 

In Winthrop, April 14, by Rev. I 
R. Putnam to Margaret Taylor. 

In Chelsea, April 19, by Rev. 
W. Keith of South Boston to Stanilus, 
John C. Smith of Chelsea. 


April 16, Edward H. Cheever to Miss 


Cc. Dunham, John 


Andrew Gray, George 
daughter of 


DIED. 


In South Boston, April 15, Sophia B., wife of Thad- 
deus Allen, 83 yrs. 6 mos. April 18, Thaddeus Allen, | 
06 yrs. 11 mos. | 

In Cambridge, April 19, 

In Chelsea, April 18, Miss Hannah 
mos. 

In Carlisle, April 17, Mrs. Dr. M. A. 
formerly of Cambridgeport, 76 yrs 

In South Framingham, April 14, Jose ph Hemenway, 
75 yrs. 

In Stoughton, April 18, Mrs. Mary S S., wife of Rey. 
Massena B. Ballou, 76 yrs. 7 mos. April 20, Mrs. Cyn- 
thia E. Dennie, 56 yrs. 10 mos. 

In Kast Somerville, April 15, Mrs. Elizabeth Pea- 
body, 83 yrs. 10 mos. 

In Fairhaven, April 18, Mrs. 

In Watertown, April 16, Mrs. 
yrs. 

In Salem, Apeil 14, Mrs. Maria, widow of Benjamin | | 
Jewell, 82 yr \pril 13, Mrs. Martha, wife of Charles | 
Kehe W, 83 yrs. 7 mos. | 

In Augusta, Me., Horatio D. Jarves, formerly Lieu- | 
Vol., 45 yrs. 


Albert Alden, 71 yrs. 


Tufts, 89 yrs. 5 


vo 


S. Palmer, 





Abby C. Briggs, 91 yrs. 
Ann H. Lothrop, 80 


tenant-colone!l 56th Mass. j | 
In Charlestown, N. H., April 20, Mrs. Emily A. Ol- | 
cott, 72 yrs. i 
In Dorchester, April 20, Miriam Kennard, 83 yrs. 7 | 
mos. | 
In Bradford, 74 yrs. 8 | 
mos. 
In 
mos. 
In West Newton, April 20, Mrs. Lucy Griggs, 
erly of Brookline, 90 yrs. 8 mos. 


Brookline, April 21, George 


Woburn, April 20, Mrs. Harriet Fox, 78 yrs. 5 | 


form- 





Be Persons or dev ving articles wdvertised dn 
ovr columns, will please say that they saw 
the advertisement in the NEW ENGLAND 


FARMER. 





Hew Advertisements, 


Ww WANT a few Special aheemnens Best 
OutAt for framing pictures in the world, and 
thousands of pictures to be framedinevery town. Ad- 


dress H. B. WARDWELL, Auburn, Me. 


VIOLIN OUTFITS 
Biggest Bargains = From 





PAG. iNT VIOLIN, 
Detoaed Oe fine po pAGANINE \ nvered fog 


s eaberis ahaa ge 


ress for 50. Satisfaction 
ed. A yg he 0.5. | Stes be ara see 


Send stamp for Cc 5 
mp oe "large C eaee ee Sulbery 
50 All New Enameled Gold and Floral Chromo 
Cards, name on, 10c. W. H. Card Works, West 
Haven, Ct. 8t13 


$72 dutit ee. Address Truc & Coy Augusta, Me 
Evergreen and Deciduous 
REST TREES, BOTH NURSERY 


and nae rown for very —. 
to WM. ngor, Me., | uning ing sees, kinds 
worth rT: 


19. 




















STEARNS’ 
AMMONTATED 


BONE 
SUPERPHOSPHATE, 


Always Standard and Reliable, and of the 
Highest Grade. 


Pays the Farmer better for the investment than any 
Fertilizer in the market. 

If there is nd Local Agent near you, send to us. For 
full information ard testimonials from reliable Far- 
mers, who used the PHOSPHATE with excellent reeults 
last season, address the sole manufacturers, 


STEARNS AND COMPANY, 


FALL RIVER, Mass., and 
124 Front Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
For sale in Boston by C. H. THompson & Co.; 
Worcester, WILSON & HOLDEN; Springfield, Josern 
MORGAN, and by our Agents in most points in New 
England. C. A. CONANT, So. Framingham, Mass. 
Leroy C. HALL, Dutton St., Lowell, Mass. eopl5tf 


2S BLANCHARD 








al 


good effects of your | 
Have been suffering a long time with | 


a number of so-called remedies without | 
glad to acknowledge the great relief 


| the land perfectly. 


| Shrubs, Trailing Vines and Roses. 
| GREEN Trees | to 10 feet high, and Hardy Her- 


"| BUTTER-WORKER 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 
FULLY DESCRIBING AND ILLUSTRATING IT. 





After a two years test by a large number of the 
best butter-makers in all parts of the country, we are 
now ready to offer, with confidence, to Dairymen 
and to the Trade, a Hand Butter-W orker, op- 
erating onthe principle of directand powerful pres- 
sure, instead of rolling, grinding, or sliding upon 
the butter. 

We claim that it is the on/y Butter-Worker which 
will certainly, gu'ckly, and easily take out ali the 
buttermilk, anc which, does not and cannot injure 
the grain of the but er. Ztworks in the salt as easily 
and aswell. It leaves the butter in better condition 
every waythan is possible by any other method or 
machine. It is the greatest labor-saving implement 
ever placed in the duiry-room. In these days, when 
the best butter brings so high a price, you cannot 
afford to be without the latest im sroved appliances 
tor producing the finest quality of “gilt edged.” 

We are making more extensively than ever the 
well known 


Blanchard Churn, 


with our many recent improvements. Five sizes 
made for Fami'y Dairies. Five sizes made for Fac- 
tory use. Perfect stock and best work. Strong, 
simple, efficient, convenient, and durable. They 
are every way “THE BEST,” and continue to be 
The Standard Churns of the Country. 


Inquire of the nearest Dealer in such goods fora 
*“Biancuarp Bu TrER-W ORKER,” or a genuine 
‘* BLANCHARD C HURN,’ ’ and if he has none on hand, 
send postal for Prices and Descriptive Circulars to 

THE INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS, - CONCORD, N. H. 
Established, 1818. 


7eopll 


PEDIGREE SEED. 


Novelties im Seeds, Potatoes, 


49 No. Market Street, BOSTON. 


.OBE DANVERS ONION. 


Seed of BUXTON’S OWN GROWING cannot be bought elsewhere. Very best in shape and quality. 
Price 50c 4 lb; $1.00 § lb; 
ILLUSTRATED GARDENER’S CUIDE SENT 


by mall add léc ¥ bb. 
FREE. 


Small Fruits, Flower Seeds. 


#1.75 Wb; 


PARKER & GANNETT, 


TOOLS, SEEDS, PLANTS AND WOODEN WARE, 


335 Main Street, SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 





ic Horndervidonir@e 


SPECIAL OFFER OF 


ROOT CROP SEEDS 





Red Ovoid Mangel . 


White Sugar Beet 


Henderson’s Large Red Mangel.... 
Norbiton Giant Long Red Mangel.. 
Golden Yellow Tankard Mangel (Seecut 
Yellow Ovoid Mangel 


Henderson’s Yellow ‘Globe Mangel 
Lane’s Imperial Sugar Beet.... 


MANGEL WURZEL AND SUGAR BEETS. 


Per Ib. Per 5 Ibs. Per 10 Ibs, 
60c $2.50 4.0 
60c 4.50 

4.50 

4.50 

4.90 

4.50 

3.75 

3.00 


2.50 
0c. 

Bec. 

Wc 

Hc. 

SOc 

40c. 





Large White Belgian 
Yellow Belgian. ... 


Improved American 
Baga. (See cut) 

Red Top Strap aannee... 

Yellow Aberdeen 

Yellow Globe 

Yellow Stone.. 


Danvers, (See cut)..--....---- nai 
Improved Long Orange....... 


CARROT. 


Per 5 lbs. Per 10 Tbs. 
$3.00 $5.50 
3.00 5.50 
2.50 450 
2.50 4.50 


= Ib 


TURNIP. 


Ruta 





At above low rates, purchaser pays Express charges. 
by mail, if postage is added at the rate of 16 cents per pound, 
PETER HENDERSON’S Essay on “ROOT CROPS FOR FARM STOCK,” 
ch contains instructions for culture and winter preservation, sent free to all pure hasers 
vom this advertisement. To others, mailed on receipt of 15 cents. 
Our Catalogue of Seeds and Plants for 1883 free to all. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO0.* 


We will, however, send 


& 37 Cortlandt Street, 


Naw YoRx. 








NEW 


GROWERS, 


Catalogue ; if will pay you. 


ROBERT & JAMES 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS, 


—— Invite a call from Farmers, Gardeners, 


GRrowN and IMPORTED SEEDS, all NEW and SELECT; 
experience as practical men enables us to offer specially Reliable Seeds. 


FARQUHAR, 


19 South Market Street, Boston. 
&c., to examine their large stock of Hom: 
none are better, none cheaper. Long 
Call or write for | 
13t8 





26teop45 





| 


SEEDS. 


IF YOU WAN 


CHOICE SEEDS, 


EITHER FOR 

Market or Private | 
Cardens, 
TRY OURS. 


Best 


| 
| 


Hot-Beds, 


varieties, Home 


and 


We have all the desirable 
Grown and Foreign, at fair prices, 


BEST IN QUALITY. 


Cavalogues free on application. 


EVERETT & GLEASON, 
3 SOUTH MARKET ST., 34 


BOSTON, MASS. 
l4tf 


’ s . ' - 
Clough’s Adjustable Sieve. | 
TIVWIS SIEVE IS CONSTRUCTED OF 
bars pivoted to the sides of the frame or rim, se 
the meshes may be opened and clamped to any 
size, fitting it to sift anything from the finest seed to 
beans. It is 18 inches square when open, well made, 
and a convenient and useful implement for doing a | 
great variety of work, particularly for separating ‘the 
large st and best grain from the sms ul kernels, and foul 
seed, thereby getting the most vigorous kernels for 
sowing. It will also be found very useful for cleaning 
and sorting beans, peas, berries, cranberries, ete., for 
market. By proper selection of seed, our grains may 
be improved from crop to crop, as well as our animals. 
Careful experiments have proved that the small ker 
nels of wheat produce small, weak plants, and that all 
the large heads grow from the large kernels. 

MANUFACTURED BY 
A. S. CLOUGH, Meredith Village, N. H. 
PRICE, $2. oOo. 3t16 


CASADAY SULK Y PLOW. 


SS 


that 


HAS NO EQUAL. 


The only Plow without a landside. All the friction 
that would come on the landside and bottom of the 
Plow and the weight of the furrow slice is carried on 
the wheels. It is of very light draft, and pulverizes 
Will send one to any responsible 
man if he will agree to buy it if he likes it. 


Oliver Chilled Plows, 
Oliver Steel Plow, 
Chilled Swivel Plows. 


Whipple Spring Harrow, 


WITH AND WITHOUT WHEELS. 


WHITTEMORE BROS,, 


16 80 & 82 South Market Street, BOSTON. 


Stone Drain Pipe, Sand, Plaster, Cement, 
Boston. | 


Shovels. WALDO BROS., 88 Water Street, 
for our 


13t16 
HARDY REES variable 
(established in 


READING NURSERY 

1854). Fruits for orchards and gardens. Shade 
Trees, Maples, &c., for Streets, Lawns or Parks. 
EVER- 





baceous Plants for Borders and Lawn beds. 
Descriptive Priced Catalogue by mail free. 
5tls JACOB W. MA! NNING, Beading, Mass. 


‘PLANTS. 


I have this season the finest | 
PLANTS ever grown at SUNNY- 
SIDE NURSERY, including the 
new and standard varieties. 

Gage s sent free. 

JAS. 8S. PRA 


TT, 
3tl6yw North Re -ading, Mass. 


SEED POTATOES. 


For Sale, 2500 Bushels of 
Clark’s No. | Potatoes. 
HIS VARIETY IS EARLIER THAN 


the Early Rose, and yields from one-quarter to 
one-third more crops. I have raised 56 barrels on one- 
third of an acre, or at the regs 462 bushels to the 
acre. a sale by OSCAR DORR, 
tli noe Walpole , Mass. 


WONDERFUL INSTRUMENTS 
ANIT 





Send for Cireul: 


Catalogues of Music, &c. 
McTammany Organ 


Co., Worcester, Mass. 





|} PHOSPHATE, 


| manufacture 
| manufacturing Superphosphate 


Croup, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
m.. prevent these terrible diseases, and will cure nine 
cases out of ten. 
sent free by mail. ota) ent. Preven 
better than cure. 1 8. Jounson & Co., Boston, Mass. 


JOHNSON’S ANODYNE "LINIMENT will posi- 


Information that will save many lives, 


Don't delay amoment. Prevention is 


CENTENNIAL 


QUINCY HALL 


711 53 Beekman 


AMES" PATENT 


CENTENNIAL SWIVEL PLOWS 


AMES. PLOW cp 


St. 


CHILLED 


AMES PLOW COMPANY 
SOLE MAKERS 


SWIVEL. 


30STON 


New York. 








SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 


ANNU: a 


SALES, 50,000 TONS. 


r, Which has been on the market for 


Pe A years, is panes assed for use on Farm, Garden, Lawn, 


or Flower Bed. 
elements. 


It is a cor 
The Farmer who plants his crop 


nplete manure, rich in all the ne 


s, lee 


King 


they will return, finds that every dollar’s worth of 


SOLUBLE PACIFIC CUANO 


applied to the soil, repays its cost many time $ over 
Pamphlets, with testimonial 


convinced. 


it 


Try 


, etc., forwarded 


there is no local agent in your vicinity, address 


GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 


Gen’l Selling Agents, Boston, Mass. 





SEE 


If yeu want the Best Seeds for the least money, 
contains everything good, both old and new, in 


you to buy of us. 


the trade 
in seeds, enables us to secure the best and most reli: ible stocks of ever 
By sending us your address on a postal card, 


Catalogue 


Ss! SEEDS! 


will 
(hur neg 


ak you to ih 
Pane xt NOtiPin grov 
kind we offer, and 
we will send a Catalogue fre 


EIAOVEY c& CO., 


16 South Market Street, 


BOSTON. 





FY 


of ALL PLANTS, fo 
r 


ALL CROPS 


SULEY'S SEEDS, 


ALL CLI- 


(irain and Farm Seed Mann als 
‘ 


of culture of Grains toot 
<. 


tinge 
asad 1 vi “arieti es, 


POOR SEEDS. 


srsstos HIRAM SIBLEY ‘& Co. Rochester, N.Y, Chicago, Ill, 
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BRADLEY’S 


U PERPHOSPHATE 


HE ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD 
FERTILIZER! 


T 


An artificial fertilizer, to be both quick in its effects 
and lasting in its results, must be a good SUPER 
for in this lies the fundamental prin 
ciple of commercial fertilizers, the foundation of their 
being the discovery of the process of 
rom bone and sul 
phurie acid. The great superiority of BRADLEY'S 
SUPERPHOSPHATE over all other fertilizers is due 
to its being a high grade Superphosphate, containing 
phosphoric acid, nitrogen, potash and all other neces 
sary elements of plant-food, in proportions and from 
materials found by the practical experience of 22 years 
to be the best to meet the requirements of al/ crops. 

In distinction from “special Fertilizers,’’ adapted 
only for special crops, this Phosphate, containing a// 
the ingredients of plant-food in the best form and in 
sufficient quantities, is a PERFEC T FERTILIZER 
for alle rops, and is equally well adapted for use with 
or without manure. 

Send for pamphlet, mailed free to any address. 


Bradley Fertilizer Co, 


BOSTON, MASS. 

MATCHLESS 

SWIVEL PLOW. 
CHAMPION 


OF THE 


WORLD, 


No other plow has such a record, and no other plow 
has yet been produced to equal it. It turns the fur- 
rows all one way, leaves no de ad furrows or ridges, 
pulverizes better than any other plow, works — 
well on level land or hillside. No farmer should be 
without it. 


13t9 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


EVERETT & SMALL, 


43 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 
Send for latest Descriptive Circular. 6teop9 


Real Estate---Stock. 


Sale of Real Estate. 
OF A LICENSE FROM 


the Probate Court for the County of Middlesex, 
will be sold at Public Auction, on TUESDAY, May 
15th, 1883, at 12 o'clock, noon, on the premises, all 
the interest, believed to be one 


undivided half, which 
Benjamin Davenport, late of Cambridge, Mass., de 
ceased, had at his death, in or to a certain lot of land 
called the Ballard lot, situated in the town of Hadley, 
Massachusetts, between West and Middle Streets, on 
the southerly side of the Old Bay Road, and bounded 
thereon, and containing, by estimate, six acres more 
or less. JACOB A. DRESSER, Exr. 
3tl7 Will of Benj. Davenport. 





Executor’s 
] Y VIRTUE 


JERSEY BULL FOR SALE, 
3 Years Old. 

THOS. T. SWAN, 
GANNETT, Sharon, Mass. 


Stoughton, 


Or oe of BENJ. 4t low 


Dairy Farm for Sale. 


THE LATE FE. D. ROCKWOOD 
O* Southboro, Mass. 130 acres, well divided. Ciooc 
orchard. Any one wanting a good farm, and pleasant- 
ly situate -d, should not fail to see this, or address 


C. H. ROCKWOOD, Ex’r., 

Warren, Mass. 
on James River, Va.,in a Northern set 
tlement. Illustrated circular free. J. 
F. MANCHA, Claremont, Virginia. 
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POLAND CHINAS. 
FINER LOT THAN I HAVE EVER 


raised, or ever saw in the lasteight years. Three 

first prize boars. Also, most of my sows are first prize 

winners. Allare registered, or eligible. Return at 

once if not perfectly satisfactory. Three fine young 
sows. Send for price list and description. 

3t15 SMITH HARDING, South Deerfield, Mass. 


ECCS FOR SALE, 


ROM AMERICAN SEABRIGHTS, 
Plymouth Rocks, and White Leghorns. The 
Stock took the First Prize at the New England Fair 
in 1882. Price $3 for 13 eggs; $5 for 26 eggs. 
13t9 MARCUS B. WARD, W woceetar, Mass. 








FARMERS, 


AVE YOUR TREES BY USING THE 

Eclipse Tree Oil, $2.00 per gallon, full direc- 
tions on each can. Sure cure for Borers; does not 
stain or injure the tree; use spring and fall. For sale 
only by H. L. WOOD ‘& CO., dealers in all kinds of 
Lubricating Oils, 120Summer St., Boston. 4tlivtf 











e SS +H SS + 
HOP {incase quick 
PLASTER 


and hearty action in 
curing Rheumatism 
Sciatica, Kidney Disease, Lame Back, Side or Hips, 
Sharp Pains, Pleurisy, Heart and Liver Troubles, 
Stiff Muscles, Sore Chest, Cramps, and all pains or 
aches in every part. It soothes, strengthens and 


parts, seats) A GREAT 
SUCCESS 


druggists, every- 
oo pea 
CARTER, HARRIS & HAWLEY, Gen Agts, Boston. 


where at 25 cents. 
++ PDO *- ++ SO + 














quantities. 
Co., Port. 
bate 


$5 to $20 fea""aiuncrsiasee 
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Legal ‘Rotices. 


OMMON WEALTH oF MASSACHU- 
ETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Heirs-at-Law, next of kin, and all other persons 
interested in the Estate of CHARLES ADAMS, late 
of Chelmsford, in said County, deceased, Greetin 
Whereas, a certain instrument purporting to be the 
last will and testament of said deceased has been pre- 
sented to said Court, for Probate, by GronrGe Z. 
ADAMS, who prays that letters testamentary may be 
issued to him, the executor therein named, and that 
he may be exempt from giving a surety or sureties 
on his bond pursuant to said will and statute; You are 
hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, to be held 
at Lowell, in said arf of Middlesex, on the third 
Tuesday of May next, at nine o’clock before noon, to 
show cause, if any you have, against the same. And 
said petitioner is hereby directed to give public notice 
thereof, by publishing this citation once a week, for 
three successive weeks, in the ee called the 
New ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last 
publication to be two days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this twenty-fourth day of April, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred ~ eight oF -three. 
3tl7 ER, Register. 


MMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX. SS. PROBATE COURT. 

To the next of Kin, Creditors, and all other Persons 
interested in the Estate of GEORGE FLINT, late of 
North Reading, in said County, deceased, intestate: 
Whereas, application has been made to said Court to 

rant a letter of administration on the estate of said 

eceased, to JOSEPH D. GOWING, of North Read- 
ing, in the County of Middlesex; You are hereb — 
to appear at a Probate Court, to be held at Cam ridge, 
in said County of Middlesex, on the first Tuesday of 
May next, at nine o’ before noon, to show cause, 
if any you have, inst granting the same. And the 
said petitioner is ae directed to give public notice 
thereof, by publishing this citation onee a week, for 
three successive w , in the news) called the 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER, om at 


blication to be two da least, before 
Puvitness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, S, Eaquire, Judge of 


said Court, this 








aot day of A 
eight hundred and 
nt J.B. Register. 


$95.00 
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BEATTY'S PARLOR ORGANS = 49: T A 


Latest Style, No. 1526. 


Length, toinan 
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SPECIAL TEN-DAY OFFER TO READERS OF N. CE, . FARMER, 


If you will remit me 649.7 iy 
will box andsh iis rar 1 Ore k, ¢ 


date hereof, 


exactly the same as I sell f 
case later than 10 days 
years, ~ 


ab 





rPrice $95.00 Wishout Stel, Bok and Muss 


2 STOPrPS.—1. Cello, § ft. tone; 2 
bella, 8 ft. tone; 4. Manual Sub-Bass, 16 ft. tone; 5 : 
Viol di Gamba, & ft. tone; 


lia, 8 ft. tone; 3. Clara- 
1, 16 ft. tone; 6, Saxa- 
& ft. tone; 9. Viola 
ench Horn, 8 ft. tone 
x Humana, Kech« », & ft. tone » Duilciana, 8 ft, tone 
17, Voix Cele -~ & ft. tone; 18. Violina, 4 ft. tone 
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COUPON 


Letter, Express pre 


10 days from date 


On receipt of this Coupon from any readers Of |@ 
|the NEW{ENGLAND FARMER, $45.25 28 
and @49.75 in cash by Rank Draft, Po t Office 


Money Order, Registered 
irl ank if forw anges within 
upon fc 


ald, or by Che ck on y 
of, Ihereby ag rree { 


this ¢ 


mayment on my celebrated 24 Bop “tha Fgrier Organ, 
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ship you the Organ 
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, providing the cash bal Tha 


At / r $05 and box and 
ully warranted for six years 
remittance if not as —— 
DANIEL I BEATTY 
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‘DANIEL F. BEATTY. Washington, New ‘Jersey 





HILLAso DRILL 
PHOSPHATE 


WITH POTASH. 
General Fertilizer for all 
Crops, and Low in Price. For a 
number of years, we have had all of the 
blood, bone and meat waste of the Brigh- 
ton Abattoir, Boston, where about 100,000 
cattle and 600,000 sheep are slaughtered 
annually. Our Phosphate, being compos- 
ed of this animal matter, (which has actu- 
ally come out of the soil, and is now being 
returned,) combined with potash and oth- 
er chemicals essential to plant growth, 
possesses, consequently, great crop-produc 
ing power, giving larger ‘and earlier crops, 
and better quality. It is used in the hill 
or drill, or broadcast, either alone or with 
manure. Our Fertilizers, compose d as 
they are, must give good satisfaction, and 
that they do, is shown by the fact that we 
are now se lling 233,000 tons annually, as 
against 1000 tons in 1876, and require two 
large factories for their manufacture. Be- 
fore buying, it will pay you to see our Lo 
cal Agent, of write to us for pamphlet and 
prices. 


OWKER FERTILIZER CO. 
BOSTON & NEW YORK 


NOT PURCHASE 


YOUR SEEDS 


Until You Have Seen Our New 


—— 


SEND FOR A COPY. 


A 








Address 


SCHLEGEL & FOTTLER, 


26 South Market Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


WIMRD CHILLED PLOW. 


The WIARD PATENT CHILLED PLOW 
has many points of superiority over any other Chilled 
Plow in use, and is increasing in popularity every 
where. It took all the First Prizes at the Plowing 
Match at the New England Fair, September, 1881, in 
contest with best Chilled Plows made. 


WE ALSO OFFER THE 


WIARD SULKY PLOW. 


The Best Sulky Plow Yet Produced. 


Send for Circular to 


EVERETT & SMALL, 


5t13 43 South Market St., Boston. 


STRAWBERRIES, ASPARACUS, &c. 
STRAW BERRIES--BIDWELL, $1 PER 
) hundred; Crescent Seedling, per thousand $5; 
Cumberland, Miner’s Prolific, $3.50; Mt. Vernon, 
Sharpless, Kentucky, Chas. Downing, Champion, $4. 
Asparagus, two varieties, one year, $3, two years, 
#4 per thousand. Raspberries, Blackberries, Currants, 
&ec. Price list free. GEO. F. WHEELER, 
4ti4 Concord, Mass. 


EVAPORATORS! 


FOR FACTORY AND FAMILY USE. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST. 
Send for descriptive Circulars. One in operation at 
our office. 
THOMPSON, WILCOMB & CO., 
N. E. Agents Scientific Evaporator, 
No. 5 Chatham Row, Boston, Mass. 
USED WITH 


ROYALE LAUNDRY POWDER sisrci,” co 
ironed as Be as seeonin' ty + = tis oy mal. 

ways leaves clothes # and a a ae 

mever stick. Is as necessary in the laundry as B: 

ing poems in the kitchen. a prove its value we ‘will 








4tl4 








or fall size 25 cts. Silver or two- 
- I. BEST & 


nough for several family 
washings, for Peis aet 
Satay Mid co., —— a 


y year, Fertilizers 
whicn farmers are led to think are cheap 
er than the Stockbridge; but it does not 
follow that a Fertilizer at $25 a ton is 
cheaper than one at $45 or 850. The 
price may be less, but if it contains littl 
or no plant food, or is composed of street 
sweepings, dirt or leather scrap, which 
are almost worthless, it is much dearer 
than a concentrated fertilizer, made of the 
blood, bone and waste meat of Animals, 
which come out of the soil, and must be 
returned, in some form, inorder to enrich 
it The Stockbridge Manures are the 
most Concentrated Fertilizers now offer- 
ed, and are composed of animal matter 
in an available form, combined with Pot 
ash, Sulphate Ammonia, Nitrate of Soda, 
etc., all of which very powerful in 
promoting plant growth. Although the 
Stockbridge sell at from $10 to $15 a ton 
higher than many other Fertilizers, yet 
farmers are finding them the cheapest to 
buy, as they are well made and supply the 
special wants of the different crops. They 
are found partic ulurly valuable for corn, 
top dressing, potatoes, and all mg urket gi ar 
den crops. If there is no Local Agent 
near you, send for pamphlet and prices to 


OWKER FERTILIZER C 
BOSTON & NEW YORK. 





are 





BUCKEYE 


FORCE PUMPS. 


The most Complete, Simple, Durable, 
and Easily Operated ‘Pump over, pa 
Has porcelain lined Cylinder VER 
FREEZES. Adapted for ie or shal 
low wells, and can be used with or with 
out wind engine Every one warranted 


ALSO THI 


NEW IRON TURBINE 
WIND ENGINE, 


the strongest and most durable Wind 

Engine in the world. Runs in a light 

breeze. Will not shrink, swell, warp or 

rattle in the wind. Thousands in use. 
#@” Send for Circular to 


EVERETT & SMALL, 


5tl4 46 South Market atated ‘Boston, Mass. 


OSBORN PLOW SULKY. 


Awarded Premiums ut all Trials. 
For descriptive Catalogue or Agencies address 
sll FRED ATWOOD, W interpert, Me. 


—LUFKIN’S— 
SWIVEL PLOW 


TH E LUFKIN 
SWIVEL PLOW 
was awarded the Two 
Firnst PREMIUMS at the 
N. BE. Plowing Match 
at Worcester, Mass., in 
1882. Also, 19 First 
Premiums at 21 Field Trials in Worcester county, and 
is victorious everywhere. It has Land Wings and 
Self-Acting Coulter, which cuts the furrow-slice com 
sletely off; guides and holds the plow steadily in the 
fevew, diminishing the draft 100 lbs., by actual test. 

The Lufkin Plow is now sold at Cost to Arst 
purchasers in every town. Agents wanted. Send for 
cireulars. Cc. M. LUFHIN, 

415,17 ALSTEAD, N. 


LAND WINGS? 


A32, 4 H. 


SPARROW’S 


HIGH GRADE FERTILIZERS 


SHOW THE HICHEST VALUATIONS 
BY CORRECT ANALYSIS. 


They are made from selected material, using Fresh 
Bone as a Base. 

We use only formulas of the highest merit known to 
both science and practice. Farmers can depend upon 
it that we use no adulterations whatever in any of our 
goods. Agents wanted. 


JUDSON & SPARROW, 


13t6 38 So. Market St., Boston, Mass. 


$15. Fertilizer Sower. $15. 


TIACHMENT TO THE 

ke. Sows all kinds of Fertilizers, plaster and 

ashes 1: any quantity desired. Sows n equally 
well with an achine in the market. simple and 
will last a life time. Send for dacertgtive circular. 
Price $15. Agents wanted for > pest Treks, Tooth 


Harrow. 
19 South Market on Boston, Mase. 


Dealer in Horse Powers, Mowers, Rakes, a 
Chilled Plows, Harrows, &c. 16tf 


90 a, % i wa. "CLINTON BHOS, “Clintsavie name 
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| a8 a durable, 


Wheeler’ S s Eclipse Wind Engines. 
os . Over 11,000 of these noise 
Tested 


less self-regu'ating 
proof mills in use. 
15 years. rhe favorite 
wherever known. That it 
“should bear the palm above 
all others” is due to its in 
trinsic merits. It is built of 
the best of materiale and 
constructed upon thoroughly 
scientific principles. Runs 
in a lighter breeze than any 
Wind Engine with which it 
has ever competed. Below see extracts from letters 
DAMON & Sons, Atlantic House, Nantasket, say °- 
“We heartily endorse all the merits which you claim, 
cheap, and reliable method of obtaining 


| water.” 


| writes :— 





| in lots to suit 





“TIGER” | 





HARVEY D. PARKER, Parker House, Boston, 
“I do unhesitatingly pronounce it the best 
Wind Engine I ever saw, and al! that can be desired.” 

G. W. Hous, Brighton, Mass., says:—! am con 
vinced that it is a first class Mili in every respect. I 
have had one on my sheep barn for nine years, which 
has given perfect satisfaction.” 

Dr. Dio LEwis writes:—*This Windmill seems to 
me the most perfect piece of mechanism I have ever 
seen. I think of you gratefully every time I hear the 
water pouring into my tank in the attic.” 

For circulars apply to 

L. H. WHEELER, 40 Oliver St., 


Boston, Mass. 


GROUND PLASTER. 


qIN E GROUND LAND PLASTER, 
made from best NOVA SCOTIA Rock, for sale 
Put up in barrels, six to the ton. Spe 
cial prices for Car Load lots in Bulk. 
ARTHUR YOUNG, 21 Exchange Place, 
8110 Corner Kilby Street, BOSTON 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
GGS FROM CHOICE, LARGE FOWLS, 
14 $2.00 per 13 JOHN WOOLDREDGE, 
tle Lunenburg, Mass 


AYER’S 
SARSAPARILLA. 


cures Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Rheumatic Gout, Gener 
al Debility, Catarrh, and all disorders caused by a thin 
and impove rished, or corrupted, condition of the blood. 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA eradicates these and all kin- 
dred diseases, by expelling the blood poisons from the 
system, enric hing and rene wing the blood, and restor- 
ing its vitalizing power 
Juring a long pe riod ot unparalleled usefulness, 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA has proven its perfect adapta 
tion tothe cure of all diseases originating in poor 
blood and weakened vitality. It is the safest, most 
reliable, and most economical blood purifier and blood 
food that can be used. 
Inflammatory Rheumatism Cured, 
“ Ayer’s Sareaparilia has cured me of the Inflamma- 
tory Rheumatism, with which I had suffered for many 
years. Durham, la., Mch. 2,1882. W.M. Moore. 


“Eight years ago I had an attack of Rheumatism eo 
severe that I could not move from the bed or dress 
without help. I tried several remedies without much, 
if any relief, until | took AYER’s SARSAPARILLA, b 
the ute of two bottles of which I was completely cared. 
I have not been troubled with the Rheumatism since. 
Have sold large quantities of your Sarsaparilla, and 
it still retains it wonderful popularity. The many 


52wl6 


| notable cures it has effected in this vicinity convince 


me that itis the best blood medicine ever offered to 
the pub ic. E. ¥F. HARKIS.” 

River St., Buckland, Mass., May 18, 1882. 

“Last March I was eo weak from general debilit 
that I could not walk without help. Following the ad. 
= of a friend, I commenced taking AYER’S SARSA- 

ARILL \, and before I had used three bottles I felt as 
well as I ever did in my life. I have been at work now 
for two months, and think your Sarsaparilia the great 
est blood medicine in the world. JAMES MAYNAKD.” 

520 West 42d St., New York, July 19, 1882. 

AYeER’s SARSAPARILLA cures Scrofula and all Scro- 
Sulous Complaints, Erysipelas, Eczema, Ringworm, 
Blotches, Sores, Boils, Tumors, and Eruptions of the 
Skin. It clears the blood of all impurities, aids diges- 
tion, stimulates the action of the bowels, and thus 
restores vitality and strengthens the whole system. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J, C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists; Price $1, six bottle for $5. 32 
New York & New England R. R. 


Take the Favorite Line for 


Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington, 
WITH PULLMAN CARS AROUND NEW YORK 
CITY WITHOUT CHANGE, Via 


TRANSFER STEAMER MARYLAND, 


Connecting with through trains to Mlerida and all 
oints South and West, Train leaves Boston at 6.30 
*. M. daily and Sunday. 


Leave Boston for Grand Central pore, NEW 
YORK, at¥ A. M.; j_feturnine, ow York at ll 
A. M. and 11.34 P. M., week ie Palinan Palace 
Cars run through. 


NORW#CH DANE 


For New York (limited tickets) $3, 
Train leaves Boston at 6.30 P. M. week days, connect 
ing with elegant steamers E ITY OF WORCESTER” 
and “City of New York 


Trains leave BOSTON for PROVIDENCE at 0 and 
11.46 A. M.3.30 and 6 P. M.; returning at 8.15 and 
11.20 A. M. and 1.30, 5.30 and 7 P. M. 

Round Trip Limited Tickets, $1.50. 


Tickets, Staterooms and Berths secured at Office, 322 
Washington street, corner of Milk, and at Station, noes 
of Summer street, Boston. 

A. C. KENDALL, 


8. M. FELTON, Jr., 
General Manager. Gen. Pass. Agent. 
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From the Independent. 
THE POWER OF HUMAN LOVE. 


WHAT HAPPENED IN A NEW ENGLAND TOWN A 


HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 





BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 





She was a matron, wise and good, 
He was half-witted, coarse, and rude,— 
A lonely outeast in the wood. 


Her husband, children, neighbors saw 
Her life without a spot or flaw, 
Moulded by Puritanic law. 


To him there came no influence wise, — 
Which to our weakness strength supplies,— 
No church, school, home, no human ties. 


What could there be between the two? 
What could she have with him to do? 
His very name she never knew. 


Nothing, if they are right who claim 
Self happiness man’s only aim, 
And Christ a myth, and God a name. 


But in the poorest Christian creed 
Lies hid, of love, some generous seed 
To help a brother in his need. 


“We see,”’ men said, “the fellow lurk 
Behind a bush, to steal and shirk; 
The rascal, if he chose, could work. 


Don’t give him, Dame, another meal; 
And if he comes our fowls to steal, 
The lazy brute the jail shall feel.” 


She heard them talk and went her way; 
Said nothing; but at break of day 
Some food upon a shelf there lay. 


Soon down the lonely road he came, 
Half conscious of the village blame, 
His hunger struggling with his shame. 


He stopped, he saw the bre ad and meat, 
Looked quickly up and down the street, 
Seized it, and fled with hasty feet. 


Next day again he left the wood. 
And, lo! upon the shelf there stood 
Once more a dish of savory food. 


And every day he came to find 

His daily bread, till on his mind 7 
Dawned some faint thought that men were kind. 
And, though no word between them passed, 

He knew he had a friend at last 

And sunshine on his path was cast, 

With power some shadows to dispel; 

To him it was a miracle, Ags 

As though each day from heaven it fell; 


A miracle his soul to move, 





ain't.it? Don't believe there’s another like it 
in the country. Good day, mate. If I'm 
round this way again I'll look in on you.” 

And & did. a ldeting oi 

One day, as Pete was solide a milk-pai 
for Mos. Burge, this time whistling a little, 
having work to whistle over, the man came in 
without warning of rap or voice. 

‘Thought you's twenty-five mile away afore 
this, said Pete, plying his iron. ‘Take a 
seat.” 

“Things don’t please me much over that 
way,” said the fellow pompously, again be- 
ginning to cut his tobacco, — as a cover 
to his furtive glances. ‘‘] may stay round 
here a spell. Perhaps I'll do a bit of work 
on menenoty’s farm.” 

“Can't get it,” said Pete, brietly, viewing 
his completed job with approval. ‘‘Ain’t no 
farm work to be had just now.” 

“Well, doing chores, I mean—light work. 
I'm not particular how little I do for my 
board,” with a coarse laugh. 

‘‘Folks do their own work round here,” said 
Pete. ‘Some of ‘em have got money enough 
to pay, but they're able-bodied, as tg 
pens, and don’t want a hired man round in the 
winter.” 

‘‘Seems a pity—don’t it >—that things can’t 
be equally divided, so that you and I could 
have our share,” said the stranger puffing in- 
dustriously at his pipe, but not forgetting to 
watch the tinker. ‘‘I should like to help my- 
self to somebody's pile ; now, should’nt you ? 
Honestly enough, of course, man. You 
need’nt jump. I mean, suppose the young 
fellow that owns the big farm over there— 
Poysett ?—should say. ‘Whettles, take half 
my bank stock. I don’t need it all,’ do you 
think I should say ‘no’ ?” 

Of course the tinker laughed at the fanci- 
ful notion. He was a snnny-tempered fellow, 
it hardly needed a very bright thing to pro- 
voke his mirth. 

Where Whettles stayed at night was a mys- 
tery. Sometimes Pete suspected he might 
| have slept in a barn, he turned up so tousled 
in the morning; often he guessed that Top- 
pan, the saloon-keeper, had given him a lodg- 
ing, from the fumes that lingered about his 
shabby person. He had money at times, for 
again and again he treated Pete to a cheering 
glass of whiskey. Pete was not used to fre- 
quenting the saloon; he did not in the least 














true manna dropping from above— 
For the true bread from heaven is love. 
movements go; 


Unmarked, contir 
time’s steady flow, 


The earth’s swift 


We hardly feel, or or know. 
| 
Without a pause, is scarcely known ,; 


Thus steadfast goodness, moving on 
Yet all men miss it when ‘tis gone, } 
| 


So to this town there came one day 
A sense of something passed away, 
Some influence, guidance, help, and stay | 

| 





And when the people of the place 
Came in, and looked upon her face, 
Transfigured by death’s solemn grace, 


There, with the rest, amazed, they find 
Him to whom she alone was kind, 
Well clothed and in his proper mind. | 
| 
| 
And when a curious stranger read 
Her name upon the plate, he said; 
“She was my friend, and she is dead. 





But now I'll try to work a bit | 
For if my lazy ways I quit, 
*T will please her when she hears of it.” 


We all through love our life receive, 
Since only while we love we live, 
And life cannot in death believe. 


} 


That to a mind in darkness sealed, 

Love showed the truth from thought concealed, 
And immortality revealed. 

| 





The Story Teller. 


From Lippincott’s Magazine. 


CLOCK-WORK. | 
~- | 
| 


“My! no!” 
the very idea ; 
house one might ‘thout men-folks. 
Lindy ?” 

**] guess not,” said black-eyed Linda cheer- 
ily, washing her hands as a preliminary to 
putting the bread in the pans. 

‘Frank says, when John wrote him to come 
and stay over a day in Boston, ‘You'll be 
afraid, mother, with all Lindy’s presents in 
the house.’ And he was real put out at first 
because I wouldn't have some of the neighbors 
come in to sleep.” | 

‘‘Well, I don’t blame you, ef you feel’s ef 
you could sleep—on’y two women’s-folks,” 
said the callergsharp-featured Miss Haines, 
with prominent elbows and emphatically clean 
calico. ‘It ‘ud on’y amount to makin’ up a 
bed for nuthin.’ ” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Poysett went on, accompany- 
ing the’slicing of apples for pies, with the | 
regular swing of her rocking chair, while she 
now and then placed a particularly thin and 
inviting piece of the fruit in her mouth, 
‘*that’s what I thought. ‘Ten—leven—Lindy, 
when you go into the other room, I wish you'd 
strike that clock round. It strikes one too 
many.” 

‘*Yes’m,” said brisk Lindy; and then, try- 
ing te extricate the recipe for composition 
cake from inevitable dreams about her wed- 
ding day, she forgot the clock—and made an 
incident for this story. 

‘‘Your presents air handsome, Lindy ; 
there’s no mistake about that, said the visitor, 
turning the conversation skilfully to the 
quarter toward which the town interest was 
just then tending. 

“Yes,” answered Lindy, blushing a little. 
She had grown used to blushing of late. 
‘*People have been very kind to me.” 

‘‘No more’n you deserve,” said Miss Haines 
oracularly, and with an emphasis that left no 
room for denial. ‘‘Folks say to me, ‘John 
Willey’s been pretty stiddy to go out west 
and make a home, ‘’n’ then come back ‘n’ 
marry the girl he’s been with ever sence they 
was child’en. But I say to ‘em, ‘No credit to | 
him. No more’n he'd orter Lindy’s 
pure gold, and he’s got the sense to see it.’” 
And she finished her eulogy on the doorstep, 
perhaps to avoid having the matter disputed, 
while Linda went back to her cooking-table | 
laughing, and still gratefully rosy over the 
sense that everybody in general was far too 
good to her. It was a case of the smooth 
running of deep waters. She and John Wil- 
ley had been prosaically faithful to each other 
for years before he asked her promise to marry | 
him. Eighteen months ago he had gone west 
to set up in business as a carriage builder, 
and now, having prospered, was coming east | 
for his wife. Within two days’ journey of | 
home he had written to ask Frank, Linda’s 
brother, to meet him in Boston for a day’s 
sight-seeing and an evening at the theatre. 
Perhaps you would say that the ideal lover | 
should have hastened to his lady on the wings 
of the wind or with all the power of steam; 
but Linda thought differently. 

‘**It was just like him—wasn’t it, mother ?” 
—she said that very morning, after Miss 
Haines had gone, ‘‘to think Frank would be 
the better for a change. I'd rather have him 
go to Boston for a good time than see John | 
one day sooner. And I’m sure nobody could 
speak stronger than that ; could they mother ?” | 

**T don’t know what I shall do without you, 
Lindy,” said the mother, rather irrelevantly, 
putting down the knife to wipe away a furtive 
tear with her apron. ‘I’m sure I don't 
know.” 

Linda was at her side in an instant, with a 
tear of her own, and the two women kissed, 
laughed and went on with their work, as they 
had done a hundred times within the last fort- 
night. For Mrs. Poysett had the equable 
temperament that sometimes accompanies ro- 
tundity of form and a double chin, and Linda, 
besides being sensible, could not keep miser- 
able very long at a time. Thus you perceive 
that circumstances were rendering it as easy 
as possible for them to weather the gale of 
coming separation, 

Meanwhile, everybody in the township was 
not rotund and possessed of double chins, not 
all the the houses were keepers of new and 
shining wedding gifts, and, strange to say, 
not everybody was happy. Pete Haydon, 
who lived down in Tan Lane, was poor and 
savagely discouraged. He made Poss ordi- 
narily, but that winter there were no shoes to 
be had. Ilis was a fine and practised hand; 
he could do all sorts of jobs, from cleaning a 
watch to building a chimney, but nobody saw 
fit to have making or mending done. There 
had been only four or five pieces of work 
since fall, for none of which could he in con- 
science ask more than 15 cents. His wife fell 
sick, the children’s clothes were too shabby 
for school, and just then some one tapped him 
on the arm and tempted him. 

One morning a stranger strolled into town 
and stopped at Pete's little shop to ask his 
way. He was travelling to Southfield, so he 
said. 

**‘Where had he been ?” 

“Oh, anywhere,” airily and jauntily ; ‘‘trav- 
elling about the country. Might take up with 
work somewhere, if I found any worth do- 
ing.” 

‘Hard times,” said Pete, looking moodily 
at the little red stove. ‘*What's your trade? 

“Ive been a sailor,” said the man, filling 
his pipe—a process Pete watched greedily, 
for his own tobacco box was empty. ‘“T'wen- 
ty years before the mast. I should have been 
a captain is—but there’s jealousies. 
So call myself a landsman 


said Mrs. Poyseti, laughing at 
‘‘we ain't afraid to stay in the 
Be we, 





done. 






e look’ of a sailor,” said 
Pete, his eyes travelling from the shabby fur 
cap and the dark face with rather narrow, 
bold, black eyes, down over the shabby suit of 
brown. 

The man gave a slight start and glanced at 
him keenly: ‘‘You don’t think so? Well, 
I’ve been on land some time now. Salt wa- 
ter's easy to shake off. What might your 
name be ?” 

“*Haydon—Pete Haydon.” 

“And mine’s Job Whettles. 





Queer name, 


OE TS Re TERT A CR Te 


| worse off than they are now.” 


| done for him. 


| clean and shiny. 


| ly. 


| struck after she had groped her way up-stairs. 


| with the lamp. 


| we're alone.” 


approve of it; but it happened that about this 
time this evil bird of prey sought his company 
more persistently than did any more respect- 
able person. And Whettles was a 
fellow; he could tell more stories in half an 
hour than any six of the honest people Pete 
knew taken together. He was, so Pete con- 
cluded, nobody’s enemy but his own. It 
would take more time than you are willing to 
give, and a deeper knowledge of mental in- 
tricacies than I possess, to detail the process 
through which Pete was brought to the point of 
promising to creep into the Poysett farm- 
house and rifle the old desk that stood be- 
tween the sitting-room windows. The grocer’s 
— was growing longer, his wife was paler, 
anc 


aggregate of such straws is not small. 

The opportunity came, fitting the mood as 
exactly as if the mood had made it. Frank 
Poysett was going to Boston to meet John 
Willey ; the ‘‘women-folks” would be alone. 


‘You take Poysett’s,” said Whettles ; ‘‘you | 
| know the lay of the land there; and the same | thought,” said Mrs. Poysett, as she came 
jnight I'll try Turner's, over on the hill. | down into the little sitting-room, where the 


We'll meet somewhere about 1, down there 
under the big elm, and divide. After that 
I'll make tracks across lots and take a train 
somewhere ; nobody’ll think of you.” 


Tinker Pete was equally sure of nobody’s | 


suspecting him. He had always been honest 


—this he thought with a pang—and, being a | 


simple-minded sort of a man, he never calcu- 


| lated the effect in other people's eyes of hav- 


ing been seen with Whettles. 
‘‘But s’pose my courage gives out,” he said 


uncertainly. ‘‘] don’t know’s I can do it, af- 
ter all. It’s easy enough to get it, but what 


if somebody should see me? It might end in 
what’s worse.” 

‘*Man alive!” said Whettles impatiently. | 
‘Afraid at your time of life? Well, here’s 
what I'll do. They~go to bed early, you can 
have it over by midnight. Now, [Pll come 


sociable | 


Minutes passed, each wy ten. He be- 
gan to grow . Did the fellow mean to 
play him false and not come at all? As an- 

er arose, his courage to do the deed ebbed. 
Tdo not believe conscience asserted itself very 
strongly. Life was harder than it had been 
even one day before, and there was no flour 
in the house now. He was still bitterly at 
odds with life, but the after effects of the 
whiskey Whettles had given him were ner- 
vousness and irresolution. The clock gave 
warning for another hour. False, friendly 
old clock ; if he could have seen your face he 
would have known it lacked ten minutes of 
midnight then ; instead, he believed it would 
strike one. ‘Too late for Whettles. Perhaps 
he was now at the old elm; he would hurry 
there and bring him back to do his share of 
the work. He closed the window behind him 
and hurried off to the rendezvous. There 
was no one there. At that moment the relief 
of having been prevented from sin, over-bal- 
anced every other feeling. Something must 
have happened to Whettles; perhaps he had 
been caught; perhaps he would say that his 
accomplice was waiting for him under the 
elm. He started on a swift run for home, to 
find his wife watching for him in the moon- 
light. 

She was too thankful at finding him sober, 
to worry about the lateness of his coming. 
Being a woman of tact she did not question, 
but went to sleep, while Pete lay till daybreak 
inacold bath of fear, expecting a rap and 
summons to jail at every tapping of bough or 
snapping of frost-bitten nail. 

W ettles had lingered about Turner's, a 
great house over the hill, in the hope that the 
guests—for there was a party that night— 
would take their leave. But no, the house 
was lighted from chambers to parlor, and 
sleighs came instead of going away. He 
walked up and down the orchard, cursing 
himself to keep warm. Later and later, a 
the singing and dancing shadows on the cur- 
| tains did not cease. He would hurry over to 
|the Poysett’s and see if the cat’s-paw had 

done his work there. He stole up to the 
designated window, as Pete had done. No 
one was there. He listened, and whistled 
softly. The clock struck one. He had no 
idea it was so late. Pete must be waiting for 
him at the elm. And so he, too, hurried 
away. 

But there was only a mammoth lace-work 
of shadow under the elm. Where was Pete ? 
The master villain, himself puzzled, reflected 
a moment. Verhaps the fellow had the 
| money, and was hiding it at home. Luck 
‘thought! He would go to the house and call 
| him up, in spite of disturbing his wife and 
children. Then see if he would refuse to 
share! He took the road, and, passing Top- 
pan’s saloon, noticed a dim light in the bar- 
'room. It was rather unusual that it should 
be there so late, but he had known it to hap- 
pen before. He had just about money enough 
foradram. He tapped, and then tried the 
door; it was unfastened, and he went in light- 
ly. 





side, was there to help, and Whettles was ar- 
rested for his last crime 
Mrs. Poysett and Linda were afoot early 
the next morning, putting the house in holi- 
| day attire. 
| “I declare if 


‘tain’t an hour earlier ’n I 


| little air-tight was already doing its ardent 
| best. 

‘‘Lindy, you didn’t strike that clock round, 
| yesterday, after all.” 

‘‘No, mother, I forgot it,” laughed Linda. 
‘T should forget my head, nowadays, if it 
wasn't fastened on.” 
| ‘Dll tell you what it is,” said her mother, 
| beginning to spread the breakfast table, ‘‘I’m 
| just out o’ patience with that clock, strikin’ 
the hours away afore they get here. It seems 

real malicious, tryin’ to hurry you off. Now, 
perhaps it’s only half a day’s job or so; let’s 
send for Tinker Pete, and have him come up 
| and fix it.” 
| So the chore boy was dispatched for Pete. 
He came like a culprit, uncertain whether the 
| message was feigned to cover suspicion of 
him, or not. But no one could look into Mrs. 


back that way, and if you're there and afraid | Poysett’s clear eyes for a moment, or hear 


But mind, 


If | 


to stir, I'll go in and do it myself. 
I don’t expect you're going to back out. 
I have to do all the work I get all the pay.” 
“Oh, I mean to do it fast enough,” said 
Pete, doggedly. ‘Things can’t be much | 


“And if I ain't there by twelve, you'll 
know somethin’s happened and I can’t come ; 
so you'll have to go on your own hook. But 
be sure you're at the big tree by one.” 

Whettles, like many another skilful tacti- | 
cian, did not tell his cat’s-paw all his plans. 
He had no intention of doing what might be 
It was only polite to assure 
Pete of helping him out should his courage 
fail, for fear, under too great dread, that he 
might break away from the plan altogether. 
Whettles, who had as little right to this name 
as to many another article he had possessed 
at various times, was as truly an arrant cow- 
ard as a villain. All his ill-deeds, and they 
were numerous, had been done, as far as he 
could manage it, at the expense of somebody 
else. If the robbery at Turner’s seemed | 
feasible without too much danger, he would | 
keep his word ; if not, there was at hand the 





| excuse of having been watched or prevented, | 


and Pete could be coaxed or threatened into 
sharing what spoil he had from the Poysetts. 
That night Mrs. Poysett and Linda had an 
early tea, and having done the in-door work, | 
sat down for one of the quiet talks that had 
grown so precious because they were so soon 


| to cease. The journey to Illinois was so long, 


and Linda’s beginning a new life such a seri- 
ous ‘matter, that it seemed the two would 
never have done talking it all over. Henry, 
the nearest neighbor's boy, had shut up the 
barn long ago, the milk was strained, and the 
pails were washed. 

‘*I’ve laid out a dozen o’ them coarse crash 
towels for your dishes, Linda,” said Mrs. 
Poysett. ‘Yes, | know you've got a lot o’ 
new ones; but you can’t have too many 0’ 
such things. There ain't any such thing as 
being extravagant about keepin’ your dishes | 

Your Fone cac¥ ner Poysett | 
used to say she believed I'd like a clean towel 
to every cup. Lindy, how glad I am that 
you ain't got to live with your mother-in-law !” 
A husky sigh of relief was here Mrs. Poysett’s 
tribute to the memory of the woman who had | 
made the first ten years of her own married 
life a discipline. 

**To think John and Frank will be here to- | 
morrow night at seven!” said Linda, dreami- 
‘We'll have quince for supper, won’t | 
we, Mother ?” | 

| 
| 


‘Yes; and I guess we'd better be abed just 
as early as we can get there. You be fasten- 
in’ up, and I'll wind the clock.” Mrs. Poy- | 
sett did that in the dark, for Linda had taken 
the lamp into the kitchen. ‘Eight! well L| 
declare!” said the good lady, as the clock | 





‘And it’s right, too, for Lindy put it round 
this morning. Seems to me it took youa 
good while,” she went on, as Linda came in 
“T don’t b'lieve but what you 
went through some extra fastenin’-up, now 


‘‘Not a bit, Mother,” said Linda, witha 
smile cut short by a yawn. ‘I stopped to 
put the cat out.” 

‘I always think of what your father said,” 
mused the old lady. ‘‘It was after the Hamp- 
stead murder. We'd never had our doors 
fastened till then; and as soon as the news of 
that came, everybody was scared to death, 
and your father put a button on the back 
door. And the first night he turned it he 
laid a while a-thinkin’, an’ then, says he, ‘If 
there’s only a wooden button between me and 
death, I guess I'll trust in the Lord and not 
the button.’ So he went down-stairs and 
turned it back again. What a lot of hair you 
have got, Lindy, and how quick you braid 
it!” a 

When Pete crept up to: the house at ten 
o'clock, the women had been soundly asleep 
for two hours. He tried the kitchen window ; 
it had no fastenings, and went up noiselessly. 
He stepped in and stood trembling. The 
clock in the next room ticked with appalling 
loudness. His knees smote together, but it 
required as much courage now to flee as to 
remain. Perhaps for ten minutes—perhaps 
hours, judging by his own exaggerated i 
oning—he stood in fear; and then, as the 
clock ticked on steadily, as if it had no refer- 
ence to him, his heart-beats grew fainter, and 
his courage crawled back. 

He crept toward the sitting-room door on 
his hands and knees. There stood the old 
desk, with its high spindle-legs, half of it 
exaggerated shadow and half thrown into light 
by a shaft from the moon. Probably the key 
was in the lock. He had seen it there, him- 
self, a dozen times—had seen Frank bring in 
a fat roll of bills after selling his oxen, toss 
them in there and put down the cover without 
turning the key. There had been no rob- 
beries in Belburn, and so people trusted more 
in human nature, and less in steel and wood. 
But the sitting-room was so light! He should 
never dare to go in there; the very thought 
of having his shadow thrown on the wall, dis- 
torted like those of the tables and chairs, 
him another sickening spasm of fear. 

yhat if there were only women in the house ? 
Suppose one ? Where should he 
hide himself? He was not a thief by nature 
or training. He would crouch down in a 
corner and wait for Whettles. He had been 
there ages, when the clock gave warning ; 
ages longer, and with an alarming prelimina- 
ry whir it struck twelve. He started up with 
an after-impulse of gratitude that he had not 
shrieked. en had the hour before struck ? 
It seemed incredible that he could have slept, 
but it must have been so; or, what was more 
probable, he had been too absorbed to hear 
it. It was time for Whettles. He 
back to the kitehen window and waited in 





| him up; and this the Innuit Izaak Walton 


| ‘like a finny fool,” he rests upon the surface 


| man dexterously ae ay age him by a well-di- 


Linda’s clear laugh, with even a lingering fear 
that either had anything to conceal. When 
they described the clock’s malady, I am _ in- 
clined to think Pete came as near being faint 
with surprise as ever aman was in his life, 
and I think he touched the worn old clock- 


| case reverently, thanking it for keeping his | 


deeds honest, however he had sinned in | 
thought. He stayed to dinner, and Mrs. 


Poysett put up a pail of goodies for the child- | 
ren. On his way home he heard the news; | 
Whettles had been arrested and taken away | 
on an early train. Again he walked in fear 
and trembling; his hair grew used to stand- 
ing on end in those days. He expected an 
interview with Nemesis concerning his intend- 
ed crime, but, whether justly or unjustly, 
Nemesis stayed away. 

The wedding? It was avery quiet one, 
and the happy pair went away next morning, 
followed by blessings and old shoes. Frank 
had such an extravagantly good time in Bos- 
ton, that he felt he could not counterbalance it 
but by plunging into work deeper than ever. 
So he began cutting timber in the old wood- 
lot, and hired Tinker Pete to chop there | 
every day till spring. | 

} 





| 


General Miscellany. — | 


CATCHING SHARKS IN THE ARCTIC 
SEAS. 


Those old piscatorial pirates, the sharks, 
often invade the Arctic, no doubt tempted by | 
the carcasses of the whales or seals, and wal- 
ruses, left to rot, by white men in their pur- 
suit. Natives angling from their skin canoes 
in deep water, occasionally catch a sluggish 
shark who has engulfed the bait, but there is 
no use pulling against such a mountain of 
flesh and relying upon sheer strength to bring 


fully knows, and overcomes his strength by | 
sagacity. A very brisk pull by Mr. Shark, 
showing him to be irritated, the line is low- 
ered to appease him, but cautiously hauled in 
again almost immediately, the shark slowly 
rising to this strategic manipulation, until 


of the water merely by the aid of the weakest | 
fishing-line, when with a long knife the fisher- 


rected thrust through the spinal cord. From 
their well-known voracity in warmer climes, 
it seems singular indeed that they do not 
oftener attack the native fishermen in their 
little skin canoes, but there is not a recorded 
or known instance of such attacks, even on 
the west shore of Greenland, where they are 
most numerous, and where the natives catch 
large numbers of them—from 10,000 to 20,000 
a year, according to Dr. Rink, Danish In- 
spector of this coast, for a number of years. 
The most usual method of catching these fish, 
can hardly be said to be fishing at all. Near 
a hole in the ice a lighted torch is placed, and 
two natives stand on opposite sides of the 
hole with two sharp hand-hooks, like deck- 
hands of a steamer at the the end of a chute 
waiting for merchandise, until the shark sticks 
his nose out, when he is treated in about the 
same business-like manner, as he is hauled on 
the ice, where their carcasses often accumu- 
late by hundreds, as this shark fishery, when 
once commenced, is generally carried on 
through the whole winter. The cartilaginous 
bones are the favorite parts for food, as the 
raw frozen fish seems to have a depressing ef- 
fect when long continued, and to it is at- 
tributed the dog disease of the North when 
fed to them, and which every few years car- 
ries off so many of these useful animals.— 
Lieut. Schwatka, in Forest and Stream. 





UNIQUE OFFICIAL RECOMMENDA- 
TION. 


The inyitations sent of late to naval officers, 
requesting them to furnish suggestions for a 
change of uniform, ‘‘reminds me”—as Mr. 
Lincoln would have said—of a similar invita- 
tion issued by Jeff Davis, when he was Secre- 
tary of War under Gen. Frank Pierce. One 
of these invitations was sent to Lieut. Derby, 
a good draughtsman, and a merry wag, who 
sent in response a proposition for having a 
two-inch iron ring appended by a piece of 
strong leather to the seat of each enlisted 
man’s trousers. Long and formal specifica- 
tions demonstrated the utility of this ring. 
Each officer was to carry, instead of a sel. 
a long white-ash pole, with a hook on one 
end. By hooking into the ring of a private, 
he could be kept in line of battle if he was 
disposed to hang back, or caught, if he at- 
tempted to run away. The ring would also 
be useful in the artillery service for draft pur- 
poses, and in the cavalry men could be locked 
to other rings in their saddles, and so kept 
from falling off. The illustrations which ac- 
companied the specifications, represented of- 
ficers catching infantry stragglers and forcing 
them into the ranks, dragoons padlocked to 
their saddles, and artillerymen with cannon- 
prolongs hitched to their rings. hauling huge 
pieces of artillery up steep a, t was 
very funny, and the clerks in War De- 

artment enjoyed some hearty laughs over it ; 

t when it reached the Secretary, he became 
indignant, and regarded it as an insult. He 
ordered ¢ and specifications to be 
drawn up, and a court-martial, (organized to 
convict, of course,) was ly ordered, 
when it came to the ears of Gov. thoy then 
Secretary of State, who was level-headed, and 
who advised Davis to let the matter drop. 
He might convict Derby, and dismiss him 
from the service, but he would be laughed at 
from one end of the country to the other. 
Davis, who a deal of common-sense, 
took 


was John Pheenix, after a merry life, died 
some years since, leaving a son who is, or 
was not long’ since, a cadet at West Point, 
and a daughter who was a belle here two or 
three winters since. — ‘‘ Perley,” in Boston 
Journal. 





From The Independent. 


THE WIND BLOWS. 





BY DORA READ GOODALE. 





Hark! 
The wind blows, and sleet and hafl 
Fast follow on the eddying gale— 
The winter seething in the snows ; 
The sweeping storm from hight to hight 
Beats back the huge, devouring night; 
The watchdogs bark 
And the wind blows. 


Hark! 
The wind blows, the hills grow brown, 
The snow melts and the rain comes down. 
The swollen current drips and flows ; 
The water foams, the bridge gives way; 
By night the horseman drinks the spray ; 
The watchdogs bark 
And the wind blows. 


ark! 
The wind blows, the nights grow brief, 
The savage forest bursts in leaf. 

The time of planting comes and goes ; 
The waters fall, the sand drifts down; 
Suns pass and no man thinks thereon; 

The watchdogs bark 
And the wind blows. 





THE FASHIONS. 
Dress bonnets are of medium size. 


The new foule cloth comes in all the rich 


street shades. 

Stylishly dressed children now wear lace 
shoulder capes, instead of collars. 

Heavy silks, woven in small matelasse pat- 
terns, will replace to some extent the plain 
ottomans of the past season. 

Velvet will be worn to the latest 
moment, or until the heated term shall render 
it uncomfortable, as it retains, or rather has 
increased, its hold on popular favor. 


vossible 


Among handsome new brocades are exhibit- 
ed patterns of large, nondescript flowers in 
solid white, with pale green foliage, on a 
background of onl interlaced arabesques of 
scarlet and gold color. 

Ladies who venture to adopt plaided cos- 
tumes avoid the corsage made of the vari- 
colored material, and join to the plaided 
skirts a Jersey bodice of a monochrome color, 
matching exactly one of the shades of the 
plaid. 


daffodil and primrose to citron yellow ofa 








A man in a great-coat rose from his seat Sat 
she worried him by entreaties to let | by the stove, and swiftly, dexterously pinioned | satin 1s certainly no longer so much favored 
) i ) ) 











cold draught of air. 


- * 





ingly fashionable in every sort of dress fabric, 
bonnet material, and garniture, and in house- 
adorning—in drapery, panelings, portieres, 
lambrequins and curtains. 


Satin is and will be very popular. 


Whettles alone and forsake Toppan’s; the | him. Toppan himself, always on the winning | for day wear, its place this season being tak- 


en by gros grain, which is infinitely prefera- 
ble in sunlight, because devoid of any shiny 
appearance. For evening wear, however, 
black satin veiled with black lace will be very 
elegantly worn. 

Lace bonnets in black and cream white, in 
modified poke shapes, are among the attrac- 
tive fancies in new French millinery. Lace 


pleatings are laid over the brims, which are 


silk or satin of 
Flowers match 
foundation are 


first covered with colored 
either bright or pale shades. 
ing the hue of the silk 
wreathed around the crown, or massed at one 
side, mingled usually with cascades of the 
lace. 

Many leading modistes have discontinued 
the use of gored side breadths in their skirts ; 
these, whether short or long, trimmed or 
plain, are now cut with one centre breadth; 
this is slightly sloped—curved, more properly 


speaking—at each side toward the top only. | 


The breadth on each side is the same width 
at each end, but it is fitted to the figure at 
the waist, by two pleats in each breadth. 
This, it is claimed, is an improvement, as it 
causes the skirts to sit straight, and neither 
go in points nor cling too closely to the 
figure. 

Plaid materials are certainly in high vogue, 
but in one particular they resemble the Bag- 
dad, Paisley, and other shawls, not many 
years ago so fashionable. 
shoulders and grace of a Frenchwoman to 
wear them either with aplomb) or distinction. 


Still, the fashion for these materials is likely | 


to continue throughout the summer, as many 
of the new patterned satins and other warm 
weather fabrics, are made with plaids, many 


of which are of a very pronounced type, and | 


consequently very ugly. 


SOME RATS. 

If a white rat escapes into a sewer or other 
domain of his gray brother, the latter very 
quickly makes a formal assertion of his se- 
niority by eating him. But it is a very ex- 
traordinary fact that a number of albinos ina 
cage will frighten away the other rats. Why 
this is I haven't the least idea; but that it is 
so I have reason to believe has been proved 
in several instances that have come under my 
notice. In steamers that have been overrun 
with these vermin, mine has been the only 
cabin free from their incursions, although my 
predecessors have complained bitterly of the 


depredations they have committed. | have | 


observed it also in an infested cellar on terra 
firma, but the most remarkable confirmation 
of this circumstance I ever saw was at sea. I 
lived in a cabin on the upper deck, one of sev- 


| . . 
| eral opening into an allyway, and all, as well 


as the surrounding deckhouses, were haunted 
by these pests to an extent which was seri- 
ously inconvenient, to say the least of it. To 
keep a bird was well-nigh impossible, while 
inanimate property deteriorated considerably 
from their visitations or disappeared alto- 
gether. So said my neighbors, for I slept 
tranquilly over sixty albinos, and I did not 
see a dark intruder the whole voyage, though 
there was a big ‘‘run” under the settee. Well, 
everybody declared it must be the snakes that 
kept them off, so, knowing that they had noth- 
ing to do with it, I devised a test. ‘The dis- 
pensary just opposite was vermin-stricken in 
common with the rest of the alleyway; they 
did not take the medicines, it is true, though 
linseed-meal, sticking-plaster, oiled silk, ad- 
hesive labels, pill-boxes, bandages, and wrap- 
pers found great favor in their eyes. But 
what they specially coveted was a towel or 
glass cloth, such as I was accustomed to keep 
there to dry my fingers from accidental spills 
when the boat was rolling, or to occasionally 
wipe a bottle or glass when ‘‘serving out” 
physic, as the sailors used to say. W hether 
the slight medicinal flavor thus acquired com- 
mended it specially to them or. not, 1 do not 
pretend to say; but certain it was that no 
sooner was my back turned, even in the day- 
time, than the cloth was dragged off the rail 
where it hung and pulled in under the chest 
of drawers. It was some while before the 
mystery of this disappearance was solved, and 
I fear that my unfortunate boy had a warm 
time of it until he one day desperately pulled 
out the bottom drawer in a lucid interval and 
disclosed a heap of, nibbled rags. Here was 
a golden opportunity for proving my theory. | 
I put half a dozen albinos in a parrot cage, 
val stood it on the floor of the dispensary ; | 
for two days the glass cloth was unmolest- 
ed. Then I placed a piece of bread there on 
the third evening; next morning I found 
it very slightly gnawed and moved a few 
inches, as if the whiskered banditti had begun 
to carry it off but bad been scared from their 
intent by a ghostly apparition in the parrot | 
cage. But on the third morning the cage was | 
furnished with rather too liberal a bed, and | 
during the day the bread was devoured, be- | 
cause the wraiths were all laid—under the 
hay; as soon as this was trampled down and 
bitten small, however, so that the white oc- 
cupants were always visible, a second piece of 
bread was untouched and the thieves returned 
no more until the surgery was relieved of the 
dreadful presence and the glass cloths made 
fast to nail.— All the Year Round. 


HOW LIQUORS ARE ADULTERATED. 

A fresh barrel of raw whiskey is taken in 
hand by the expert, who converts it in a few 
hours into old rye or bourbon, by a judicious 
admixture of ak shavings, burned sugar and 
glycerine. Sometimes * takes away the 
crude taste by passing an electric current | 
through it. Much of the highest-priced whis- 
key sold in the best places is made in this ar- 
tistic fashion. Bourbon is generally supposed 
to contain more fusel oil than rye, but this is 
not necessarily the case. 

Brandy is made by the distillation of fer- 
mented pes—sometimes from the juice 
alone, and sometimes from the skins, seeds 
and juice together. When made from the 
juice alone it is nearly colorless, has a very 
agreeable odor, and slighty acid, aromatic 
taste. It contains from thirty-five to fifty 

r cent of alcohol. There is probably no 
iquor so much imitated and adulterated as | 
brandy. The commonest method of imita- | 
ting it is by adding to plain grain — 
certain proportions of various ethers, whic 
are sold in mixture as ‘‘brandy escence,” 
burned sugar, spices, tannic acid and acetic 
acid. Nine-tenths of the brandy that is drunk 
never saw a skin. Gin is made by dis- | 
tilling alcohol with tee berries, its distinc- | 
tive taste and odor being due to the presence 
of a small amount of oil juniper. The amount 
of alcohol varies from thirty to forty percent, 
the residue being water with less than one per 
cent of the juniper oil. The gin commonly 





sold as the real article is, however, made by | 


simply adding a small quantity of this oil, or 


more 
mon whi , together with sufficient water to 
reduce the strength of the 5 to about 
thirty per cent of alcohol. None but the 


Yellow, in a score of tints, ranging from | 


greenish tint, is a color that is now exceed- | 


Black | 


| posed to the methods of many merchants, | 


They require the | 


| residing with its parents. 





ntly oil of turpentine, to com- | 


other way. Different brands contain slight 
additions which give them their peculiar fla- 
yors. 


fermented molasses. Often pineapples and 
other fruits are sliced and thrown into the 
still to give flavor. ‘The molasses used con- 
sists of the washing and refuse from the 
sugar houses. It contains thirty to thirty- 
five per cent of alcohol, and is not much adul- 
terated, except with certain flavoring ethers, 
designed to imitate ‘‘real Jamaica” or other 
brands. ‘The main constituent of absinthe is 
oil of wormwood. It is made by the distilla- 
tion of alcohol with water, absinthium (worm- 
wood,) and various spices, such as fennel, 
anise and coriander. The resulting liquid is 
diluted more or less, the various brands dif- 
fering greatly in the amounts of water and 
other substances present in each. “It is most 
frequently made by the simple mixture of oil 
of wormword with alcohol and water, various 
essential oils being added to give pungency. 
Distilled absinthe well prepared from fresh 
materials should be of a bright green color. 
Its effects are well known to be of the most 
dangerous character, and result in nervous 
exhaustion and partial or complete paralysis 
of the heart. 


WHAT IS THE USE OF SNAKES? 


Persons who dislike snakes continually ask, 
‘*What is the use of them?” That they are 
not without a use, will, I hope, appear in the 
course of this work, were it necessary to 
preach that all things have their use. t 
one habit that offended Lord Bacon, namely, 
of ‘going on their belly,” lies one of their 
greatest uses, because that, together with 
their internal formation, and external cover- 
ing, enables them to penetrate where no 
larger carnivorous animal could venture, into 
dark and noisome morasses, bog jungles, 
swamps among the tangled vegetation of the 
tropics, where swarms of the lesser reptiles, 
on which so many of them feed, would other- 
wise out~balance the harmony of nature, die, 
and produce pestilence. 

Wondrously and exquisitely constructed for 
their habitat, they are able to exist where the 
higher animals could not; and while they 
help to clear those inaccessible places of the 





for a number of the smaller mammalia, which, 
with many carnivorous birds, devour vast 
numbers of young snakes. The hedgehog, 
weasel, ichneumon, rat, peccary, badger, hog, 
goat, and an immense number of birds, keep 
snakes within due limits, while the latter per- 
form their part among the grain-devouring 
and herbivorous lesser creatures. Thus 
beautifully is the balance of Nature main- 
tained.— From ** Snakes,” by C. C. Hopley. 





A MATTER OF INTEREST. 
| Peter ( ‘ooper was always a careful and pru- 
| dent business man. He was strongly op- 
who launched out into extravagant enterprises 
| on borrowed money, for which they paid ex- 
orbitant rates of interest. Once, while talk- 
| ing about a project with an acquaintance, the 
| latter said he would have to borrow the money 
| for six months, paying interest at the rate of 
three per centum per month. ‘*Why do you 
for so short a time?” Mr. Cooper 
asked. ‘Because the brokers will not nego- 
tiate bills for longer.” ‘*Well, if you wish.” 
said Mr. Cooper, ‘I will discount your note 
at that rate for three years.” “Are you in 
earnest ?” asked the would-be borrower. 
“Certainly Iam. I will discount your note 
for $10,000 for three years at that rate. 
| Will it?” **Of course I will,” said 
the merchant. ‘*Very well,” said Mr. Cooper, 
‘just sign this note for $10,000, payable in 
thre c J cars, and give me your chee c for S800, 


borrow 


you do 


and the transaction is complete.” ‘But 
| where is the money for me” asked the as- 
tonished merchant. ‘You don’t get any 
money,” was the reply. ‘*Your interest for 
thirty-six months, at three pe ceutum per 


months, amounts to 108 per centum or $10,- 
S00; therefore your check for $800 just makes 
us even.” The force of this practical illus- 
tration of the folly of paying such an exor- 
bitant price for the use of money, was such 
that the merchant determined never to bor- 
row at such ruinous rutes, and he frequently 
used to say that nothing could have so fully 
convinced him as this rather humorous pro- 
posal by Mr. Cooper. 


FROM JOSIAH QUINCY’S 
JOURNAL. 

The invitation to go to Washidgton with 
Judge Story did not imply any promise of at- 
| tention after we arrived in that city, as he 

was careful to point out when I received it. 
| ‘*The fact is,” said he, ‘‘I can do very 
} you there, as we judges take no part in 
| the socie ty of the place. We dine once a 
| year with the President, and that is all. On 
other days we take our dinner together, and 
| discuss at table the questions which are argued 
| before us. We are great ascetics, and even 
| 
| 


A LEAF 


deny ourselves wine, except in wet weather.” 

Here the judge paused, as if thinking that the 

act of mortification he had mentioned placed 

too severe a tax upon human credulity, and 
| presently added: ‘*What I say about the 
wine, sir, gives you our rule; but it does 
sometimes happen that the chief justice will 
say to me, when the cloth is removed. 
‘Brother Story, step up to the window and see 
if it does not look hke rain.’ And, if I tell 
him that the sun is shining brightly, Judge 
Marshall will sometimes reply, ‘All the bet- 
ter, for our jurisdiction extends over so large 
a territory that the doctrine of chances makes 
it certain that it must be raining somewhere, 
and it will be sale to take something.’ ” 


THE ANDAMAN ISLANDERS. 

Owing to a singular practice of adoption, it 
is rare to see a child above six or seven years 
It is considered a 
compliment for a married man, after a visit, 
to ask his host for one of his children. In- 
deed, the soi disant father may, on a similar 
occasion, pass the child on further without re- 
ferring to the real parent. To prevent im- 
proper flirtations among the lads and lassies, 
they paint the suspected parties, one red, the 
other white ; of course they cannot mutually 
embrace without partially exchanging color. 
Marriage is forbidden among near relatives. 
Relationships are traced in both lines, and the 
system with reference to either sex is identi- 
cal ; but the record fails after three generations. 
Children are named before they are born, af- 
ter some friend of the parent ; there being no 
distinction of sex in these titles. 

Much ceremony is practised in the burial of 
the dead; infants being deposited under the 
hearth of the hut where they died, and adults 
upon a ‘machan’, or platform, in the jungle, 
or in a grave. ‘Temporary migrations in 
either case follow death, in order to allow the 
Rts of the deceased full range around thé 
old haunts. After a proper time the dead are 
exhumed, their bones cleaned and made into 
jewelry and mementoes. The belief in spirits 


interments. 


til the younger speaks ; relatives embrace and 
howl hideously. For each particular kind of 





in which tears form the chief ingredient. 
Fire-making is unknown; but the modes of 
preserving the fire furnished by the active 
volcano of one of the islands are very inge- 
nious. 


concerning their former ignorance of fire.— | 


Science. 








man, ‘‘before harvest, I met a fashionably- | 
dressed person with a large handful of ears of | 
wheat taken from my fields. I saluted him | 
respectfully, and expressed my admiration of 

the beauty of the wheat. ‘Yes,’ said he, ‘it 

is truly a fine sample, and does the farmer 

great credit who grew it.’ I acknowledged the 

compliment, and asked him from which of my 

fields he took it, After he had pointed it out, | 
he assured me he always liked to take a good | 
sample home, as it interested the ladies. 
Upon this, noticing with admiration the style 
of his coat, I asked him to allow me to look at 
the skirt. He readily did so, and I quietly 
took out my penknife and cut a large piece 
from the tail. The gentleman bounced and 
swore; but I told him I always took samples 
of cloth, and I found they greatly interested 
my wife. I added that he had no more right 
to take my wheat, than I to take his coat, and 
that I wished the public to bear this truth in 
mind.” This was experience bought with a 
vengeance.— Chambers’ Journal. 


x +* 
Wit and Humor, | 
TOO PARTICULAR TO BE STRICTLY 
HONEST. 
A gentleman stopped his horse at a toll- 
ate, and not seeing the gate-keeper, went 
into the house. Finding no one, he began a 
general search, and finally discovered the 
gate-keeper out in the field at work. Al- 
though the old man was quite a long distance 
away, the gentleman went into the field, ap- 
proached the old man, and said : 
‘*You are the toll-gate keeper, I believe ?” 
‘Yes sir,” the old man vephal: turning and 
leaning on his hoe handle. 
‘Well, I want to go through the gate.” 
‘‘Ain’t the gate open ?” 
“Yes.” 
‘*Well, why don’t you go through ?” 
‘‘Because I wanted to pay you.” 
«And you came all the way out here to pay 
| me five cents ?” 
"Yes, sir!” said the gentleman, proudly 
looking the old man in the - 
‘Couldn't you have left money on the 
table ?” . 
“Yes, but I wanted you to know that I paid 








most expensive brands of gin are made in any 


Tne best rum is made by the distillation of 


But in | 


lesser vermin, they themselves supply food | 


little | 


is evident from the ceremonies accompanying | 


Friends, at meeting, stare at each other un- | 


meeting there is a special form of salutation, | 


Many mis-statements have been made | 


Tir vor Tat.—*One day,” said a gentle- | 


‘*You are an honest man.” . 
“Yes, sir,” replied the gentleman, while a 
pleased expression spread over his face. 
“You would have walked three times as 
far to have paid me that five cents, wouldn't 
you P” 
’ “Yes sir, I would.” 
| ‘Here, John,” the old man called to a boy 
| that lay in the shade, ‘‘call the dog and go 
along and watch this feller till he gets away. 
Bet a hundred dollars he steals something 
afore he leaves the place.”—Arkansaw Trav- 
eller. 





‘‘Sex here, sir,” exclaimed a Philadelphia 
grocer, bristling up with righteous indigna- 
tion as the milkman made his morning call. 
“I should just like you to explain how the 
chalk and white clay that I found in my coffee 
cup this morning, gotthere.” ‘‘I don’t know, 
I'm sure,” answered the milkman, ‘‘unless 
you sweetened your coffee with the same kind 
| of sugar you sold the yesterday.” 








Ir may not work in every case, but it's 
worth trying. First, make sure thatthe old 
lady who owns the parrot doesn’t understand 
Portuguese, then go to her and say: ‘I'm 
very glad you don’t understand the language 
that bird often speaks. Why, he'd shock the 
denizens of the forecastle of a Portuguese 
ship, by his ribaldry.” If she’s a really re- 
ligious woman, she'll sell or kill the fowl. 


| 
| 
| 


A SCISSORS-GRINDER was ringing his bell 
‘to grind” on Brush street, when a young 
man called to him, and asked: ‘Say, can you 

sharpen everything?” ‘Yes, eaferytings.” 

‘Can you sharpen my wits?” ‘Your vits ? 
| Vhell, I guess you haf to go und get a new 
| handle and back-spring put in first. I must 
| haf sometings to hang on py.” 





Tuer Captain of an ocean steamer lately 
served out to the crew, some of the cabin 
roast beef. The crew sent a man to the Cap- 
tain in remonstrance. The Captain tasted 
the meat, and finding it all right, demanded 
the cause of the complaint. ‘‘Well, sir,” said 
| the spokesman, shifting his quid, ‘‘we don’t 
| like it; there ain’t no chaw in it, sir.” 


| “Woman's rights!” exclaimed a Philadel- 
phia man, when the subject was broached, 
| ‘*What more rights do they want? My wife 
| bosses me; our daughters boss us both, and 
the servant girl bosses the whole family. It’s 
time the men were allowed some rights.”— 


Philadelphia News. 


‘“‘Wuat can a boy do?” asked an excange. 
Leave him alone in the house with a pot of 
paint, a sharp knife and a bounding ball. 
Come back in an hour and see what he has ac- 
complished.— Boston Post. 


A parson in Philadelphia publishes a mar- 
riage notice with this addition: ‘‘No fee for 
the minister. Empty envelope dodge.” 





Mvertisements, 


Vegetine 


WILL CURE CANKER HUMOR. 


RocKPoRT, MASS., Mareh 31, 1876 
H. R. STEVENS :— 

Sir,—Last fall my husband got me two bottles of 
your Vegetine to take for the Canker Humor, which I 
have had in my stomach for several years. I took it, 
and the result was very satisfactory. I have taken a 
good many remedies for the Canker Humor, and none 
seemed to help me but Vegetine. There is no doubt 
in my mind that every one suffering with Canker Hu 
mor can be cured by taking Vegetine. It gave me a 
good appetite, and I felt better in every respect. 

Yours, with respect, 
MRS. ELIZA ANN POOLE 


Canker in the Stomach. 


18 DANA PLACE, BosTON HIGHLANDs, 
May 15, 1875. 

Friend Grose—In reply to your inquiry as to the 
merits of the ““Vegetine”’ which from your representa 
tion I was induced to use in my family, I will simply 
state that for years my daughter has been badly af. 
flicted with Canker in the Stomach rendering her life 
merely an existence. I could find no remedy that 
would meet her case, until at your suggestion I tried 
the Vegetine. This, to my great surprise, has proved 
efficacious, and I may say remarkably so, as she is 
now in the enjoyment of rude health. If my testimo 
nial is of any value to the proprietor, 1 can cheerfully 
and conscientiously recommend it in cases of this kind, 
as I have given it a thorough trial. 

I remain, yours truly 


GEO. R. WILLIAMS 


IT AM CURED. 


BosTox, March 22, 1881 
Mr. H. R. STEVENS—Dear Sir: I suffered from 
Canker a great while, and tried most every well-known 
remedy to cure me, but to no avail. At last bought a 
bottle of Vegetine, which helped me, and I continued 
to use it. Now I can truthfully say Iam permanently 
cured. Yours, very respectfully, 
Miss L. A. SPOONER, 
3 Hawthorne Place 


VEGETINE 


IS THE BEST 


SPRING MEDICINE, 


Vegetine is Sold by All Druggists. 
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The World Moves. — Skill and Science 
Triumphant. 

OvRr reporter relates the following remarkable 
experience of one of our most reliable and sub- 
stantial merchants, Deacon Stephen G. Mason, 
Mr. Mason says that from 1869 to 1880 he suffered 
terribly from frequent very severe attacks of in- 
flammatory Rheumatism. The last attack in the 
winter of ‘79 and "s0 was so severe as to render 
him unable to take a stepin four months, His 
physicians thought that one side of him was para- 
lyzed, and both knees became so stiff that he 
could not bend them, The doctors pronounced 
his case incurable, leaving him in a terrible con- 
dition. He was then induced to try Hunt’s Rem- 
edy, by a medical friend who told him that his 
whole sickness and trouble arose from Kidney 
disease, and convinced Mr. Mason that such was 
the case, and after taking it six weeks was en- 
tirely cured, and is now in such excellent physi- 
cal condition that neither damp weather nor wet 
feet affect him disagreeably. Mr. Mason says 
that his cure is complete, as it is more than two 
years since he has had the disease. “I attribute 
my most remarkable cure solely to Hunt’s Rem- 
edy, the Infallible Kidney and Liver Medicine,” 
says Mr. Mason. — Providence Evening Press. 


The Best. 


WILLIAM H. WILSON, M.D., Springfield, Effing- 
ton Co,, Ga., says: “I prescribed Hunt’s Rem- 
edy in a complicated case of Dropsy which I had 
been treating for eight years, and I find Hunt's 
Remedy is the best medicine for Dropsy and the 
Kidneys I have ever used.” 


| 
| 


Owe My Existence. 


ABIGAIL S. CoLes, of Moorestown, Burlington 
“Eighteen months ago I had 
Dropsy around the heart. My physicians and 
friends despaired of my ever getting well. The 
first bottle of Hunt’s Remedy gave me great re- 
| lief. I feel I owe my very existence to Hunt’s 
Remedy, and Iam deeply thankful.” 

| Aladdin’s lamp wrought mighty things, but 
Hunt’s Remedy works mightier. Try it. 


|} Co., N.J., says: 





FOR BLOOD, BRAIN AND 
NERVES. 
SUPERIOR 


TES AND NOT 
1 Highly 


TONIC, ALWAYS 
ACCEPTABLE AND RELIABLE, 
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Darbys Prophyiactic Fluid 


Diphtheria, Scariet Fever, Smalipox, 
Yellow Fever, Malaria, &c. 





The free use of the Fluid will do more to arrest and 
cure these diseases than any known preparation. 


DARBYS PROPHYLACTIC FLUID. 
A safe, against all Pestilence, Infection, Conta- 
gion, and Epidemics. 

Use asa gargle for the throat, as a wash 
for the person, and as a disinfectant 
for the house. 

A CERTAIN REMEDY ACAINST ALL 
CONTAGIOUS DIS<éASES. 

Neutralizes at once ati noxious odors! and gases, 
destroys the germs of diseases and septic (putrescent 
floating impe tible in the air, or such as have ef- 
fected a lodgment in the throat or on the person. 

A certain remedy against all contagious diseases. 

Perfectly harmless used internally or externally. 

J. H. ZEILIN & CO., Proprietors, Manufacturing 


Chemists, Philadelphia. Price 50 cents per bottle. 
Pint bottles $1. 22 
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Is YOUR 


. HEART“ 


=> —_— 
@ SOUND? 
_—— Many people think 
—E—— themselves sick and doc- 


tor for kidney or liner troubles, or dyspepsia, while 
U the truth were known, the realcauae ts at the heart. 
The renowned Dr. Clendinning, startlingly says 
“one-third of my subjects show signs of heart disease.” 
The heart weighs about nine ounces, and yet man's 
twenty-eight pounds of blood passes through tt once 
in a minute and a-half, resting not day or night / 
Surely this subject should have careful attention, 
Dr. Graves a celebrated physician has prepared a 
specific for all heart troubles and kindred disorders, 
Jtis known us Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator 
and can be obtained at your druggists, $1. per bottle, 
siz bottles for $5 by express. Send stamp for Dr. 
Graves’ thorough and erhaustive treatise (a) 


F.E. Ingalla, Sole American Agent, Concord, N, H, 
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BUTTER COLOR 
A NEW DISCOVERY. 


t@ For several years we have furnished the 
Dairymen of America with an excellent arti- 
ficial color for butter; 80 meritorious that it met 
with great success everywhere receiving the < 
highest and only prizes at both International @/ 
Dairy Fairs. 

¢@ But by patient and scientific chemical re- } 
search we have improved in several points, and 
now offer this new color as the best in the world. < 


it Will Not Color the Buttermilk. n¢ 
Will Not Turn Rancid. It is the 
Strongest, Brightest and 
Cheapest Color Made, 
tr And, while prepared in oil, is so compound. 7) 


ed that it is impossible for it to become rancid. 
(7 BEWARE of al! imitations, and of all 4 
other oil colors, for they are liable to bec a 
rancid and spoil the butter, 
t@ if you cannot get the “improved” write — 
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to know where and how to get it without extra 
expense, (6) 4 
WELLA, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, ¥t. 
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The New York Seed Drill. 








HIS LAST AND BEST! 


We take pleasure in offering this perfect drill to the 
public. Itis acknowledged to be the best ever put 
on the market, and is fast displacing all other hand 
drills. Call and examine, or send for circulars. 


HIGGANUM M’F’G. CORP., 
38 So. Market St., 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


. 


Boston, 
and Higganum, Conn, 





THE FERCUSON 
BUREAU CREAMERY. 








Makes the Best Butter. 


It develops the finest flavor and color. The butter | 


has the best grain. and keeping quality. ——— grain end kes pin rerun z 
t makes @ mos utter. ses e least ice, and 
saves the most labor. | 
Hundreds have discarded deep setters and adopted | 
the Pureau 
DON’T BUY ANY CANS, PANS CR CRFAMFR, 
resend yorrrilkto the frctery, urtil you have sent 
fo ‘ ; ted , nm ligt 
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POTATOES FOR SALE, 


HAVE FOR SALE THE FOLLOWING 
varieties, true to name White Star, Queen of the 
Valley, each per p ck 75c.; per half bushel $1.25; per 
bushel $2; per bbl. $5. White Elephant, per peck, 
60c.; per half bushel $1 per bushel $1.75; per bbl. 
$4.25. Vermont ( hampion, | bh, by mail, prepaid, 50c ; 
3 ths. $1. 
&@e@” Orders booked, and potatoes shipped soon as 
weather will permit I. W. LINFIELD, 
3tl5 Braintree, Vt. 


DYKE’S BEARD ELIXIR 
Fores: leseriest Mustache, Whi 
hers of barr . \e 
w 4 Jory. Basily w 
Heats oat 

the wo Witt prove it or forte 


eckag emis 


rin ‘ 
$ ries por jo wth directions sealed and pos yard 25 stor oe 
“+, tampeorsiver 4. L. SMITH & OO., Sole Agt's, Palatine, Ul. | 


THE FERGUSON M’'F’G, CO., Burlington, Ve | 
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CEMENT FOR SILOS. 


HE BEST BRANDS ROSENDALE, 
NEWARK and PORTLAND CEMENT for sale 
in lots to suit, either delivered at Depot in Boston, or 
at any station in New England at manufacturer's prices. 
ARTHUR YOUNG, 21 Exchange Place, 
13t10 Street, BOSTON. 


Corner Kilby 


NEW POTATOES 
Wall's Orange, per 
1b.,75¢. by mail. Peck$3.00 
Bush. $6.00. Bbl. $15.00. 
Belle, E. B, of Hebron, 
and White Elephanteach 
bush. $1.50, Bbl, $4. For 
Early Gem, Roston Market, Rural Blush, 
Hall's Early Peachblow, Rochester Favorite, 
Viek’s Prize, Early Sunrise ané 20 other valua- | 





ble new varieties, see my Catalogue. Free to all. 
Isaac F. Tillinghast, La Plume, Pa, 


AYER’S | 
Cherry Pectoral, 


No other complaints are so insidious in their attack 
as those affecting the throat and lungs; none so trifled 
with by the majority of sufferers. The ordinary cough 
or cold, resulting perhaps from «u trifling and uncon. 
scious exposure, is often but the beginning of a fatal 
sickness. AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL has well proven 
ite efficacy in a forty years’ fight with throat and lung 
diseases, and should be taken in all cases without delay. 


A Terrible Cough Cured. 
“In 1857 I took a severe cold, which affected my lungs. 
I had a terribie cough, aod passed night after night 
without sleep. The doctors gave me up. I tried 
AYER’s CHERRY PECTORAL, which relieved my lungs, 
induced sleep, and afforded me the rest necessary for 
the recovery of my strength. By the continued use of 
the Pectoral a permanent cure was affected. I am now 
62 years old, hale and hearty, and am satisfied your 
Cherry Pectoral saved me. 
HORACE fk AIRBROTHER.” 
Rockingham, Vt., July 16, 1882. 
Croup.—A Mother’s Tribute. 
“While in the country last winter, my little boy ot 
three years old was taken ill with croup; it seemed as 
f he would die from strangulation. One of the family 
suggested the use of AYER’s CHERRY PECTORAL, & 
bottle of which was always kept in the house. This 
was tried in small and frequent doses, and to our de- 
light in less than half an hour the little patient was 
sleeping easily. The doctor said that the Cherry 
Pectoral had saved my darling’s life. Can you wonder 
at our gratitude? 
Sincerely youra, Mrs. EmmMA GEDNEY.” 
159 West 128th St., New York, May 16, 1882. 
“I have used AYER’s CHERRY PECTORAL in my 
family for several yeara, and do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce it the most effectual remedy for coughs and 
colds we have evertried. Y'rstruly, A.J.CRANE.” 
Lake Crystal, Minn., March 18, 1882. 


“TI suffered for eight years from Bronchitis, and after 
trying many remedies with no success, I was cured by 
the use of AYER’s CHERRY PECTORAL. 

Byhalia, Miss., April 6, 1882. Joszru WALDEN.” 


“I cannot say enough in praise of AYer’s CHERRY 
PECTORAL, believing as I do that but for its use] 
should long since have died from lung troubles. 
‘alestine, Texas, April 22,1882. E. BRaapoy,.” 
No case of an affection of the throat or lungs existe 
which cannot be greatly relieved by the use of AYER 8 
CHERRY PECTORAL, and it will always cure when the 
disease is not already beyond the control of medicim 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


32 Sold by all druggists, 





$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hallet & Co., Portland, Me. 
62t4 
Wanted for our great Household Book, 


AGENTS “How to Live,” by Dr. Edwards. 


. Ed 
a Apply early. JAMES H. EARLE, Boston. 
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4 CLARK JOHNSON’ 


Cures all diseases of the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, 
Skin and Blood. Millions testify to its efficacy in healing 
above named diseases, and pronounce it to be the 


BEST REMEDY KNOWN TO MAN. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Laboratory 77 West 3d St., New York City. Druggists sell it. 


with Serofaia, I commenced the ane oc your Indian Blood 
Tt cannot be recommended too highly. Suaam W. Lame 


TO CURE DYSPEPSIA. 





850 PURE BRED 


ANIMALS! 


The Largest and Choicest Importations ever 
brought to this ee ae Every animal selected by 
a member of the firm fn person, and all from the dee:, 
est milking families. It will pay every buyer to see t} r. 
herd before purchasing. Also a Superior Stock of 


CLYDESDALE AND HOR S F § 


aad 
#@ Personal inspection solicited. Catalogues oy 


HAMBLETONIAW 
application. Mention this paper. 


SMITHS & POWELL 


_ SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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COOLEY CREAMERS, 
Their 
strated. 
Their Success without a pars 
lel. 
They are SELF-SKIMMING 
Five Gold Medals ,4 
Seven Silwer Medals for 
periority. Ust Less Icr 
MAKE BreTrer Burres 
| Davis Swing Churns—Eureks 
| Butter Workers and Printers. 
A full line of butter factory supplies. Send posta 
for circulars and testimonials. VT t ARM MA‘¢ if INt 
CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 6teopy 
EVERETT & SMALL, 43 So. Market St., Bost 
} Agents. 


11 


Superiority 











Moseley’s Cabinet Creamery. 


Creamery & Refrigerat 
COMBINED 

Sizes for one cow to fifty 

For families, large & s 
dairies, factories and fort 
cream -gathering system ; f 
hotels, restaurants, boar 
ing schools and like instit 
tions. 

Adapted for summer ani 
winter dairying. Used either 
with or without ice 
Sold strictly on ite merits; 

: 7 warranted as represented. 
AGENTS WANTED. For Circulars address, 

MOSELEY & STODDARD M’'f¢ Co., 
| 4teowll Poultney, Vt 











’ & RAILWAY HAY CONYEVoR 

nN ———— nown. Used by rae AVI ars sent 
en 

wanted. CG. B.WEEKS AN Is" 


2teopls 


GRAPPLING HAY FORK 


MICROSCOPICAL DISCOVERY 
THATCHER'S 
Orange Butter Color 

Is so concentrated and ¢ 
fect in shade that it is u 
; - and a satisfaction to use it. W 
want no cash that our goods do not merit. Tr 
most emphatic testimonials from the proprietors 
large creameries and dairies full of solid facts await 
your request by mail Put up in 1, 44 ]0 oz, bot 
tles and 1 4 10 gal. cans. Every package warranted 
tosatisfy the consumer and keep in any latitud 
years without deterioration, Sold by Dealers 
States and Canada, who will give to each purchaser 
acopy of the New Guipr Boox (just out) on tl 
Dairy and how to selecta milch cow It conta 
over 50 fine illustrations; or send us 1fe for a coy 
H. D, Thatcher & Co., Propr’s, Potedam, N. ¥ 
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Elegant Hand Bouquet, Poad Lily, Horseshoe 

Lily of the Valley, etc., cards, name on, ive. 
sample book free with $1 order. Star Card Co., Clin 
tonville, Ct 2eops7 


THE RAUMPEL eveentooute COS 


ROSES 


The only establishment making, SP 1A 
pus S of ROSES. 69 LA Eu SE 
for Mi alone, Strong Pot Plants suitable for 
immediate bloom delivered safely, postpaid,to any port 
—- Ganaes aretien your Ghoias, ae Sag 
or 3 or si or 3 or 3 or $5; 
75 for'sio; 1001 Bia; We CIVE a Andgome 
Present of choi and yaluable R ec 
with every order. Oar NEW GuIDE,. @ complete 
Treatise on the Rose,70 pp. elegantly tllustrated—freetoall 
THE DINCEE & CONARD CO. 

Rose Growers, est Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


10teowd 


CIVEN AWAY. 


\ OSS ROSE DECORATED TEA SETS, 

A French China Gold Band Tea Sets, Stone China 

Dinner Sets, and hundreds of other PREMIUMS t 

persons getting up TEA CLUBS. Send postal card 

| for Catalogue, including 5 one cent songs FREI 
AMOY THA CO., 

33 Broadway, Providence, K. I 
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PRESSES! ERE¥ERS 2c: 
PRESS CO. 





BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRE 
“¥ ACUSE, N. ¥s_ 
or 219 Fulton St., New York. 
All those who from indiscretions excesses or other causes are 
weak, unnerved wapir Irained, and unable to 


ted, physically 
per ¢ certainly and perma 
ach medicines. Endorsed by doctors 
¢ pres The Medical Weekly aye The old 
ery one Debility. Physateal Decay, £e., 
ied by THE 


perform Mfe's dutte 
nently cured, wit 














pia 
is wholly su; edt HE MARSTON BOLUS.” Eves 
hepeleas cases assured of certain restoration to full and per. 
fect manhood. Simple. «if anly, pleasant Boca 


for treatise. Consultation w th ~ wale an free 
MARSTON REMEDY ©0.. 46 W. 14th 8t., New York. 
26teop45 
TRY 


BISHOP SOULE’S LINIMENT. 


IT HAS PERFECTLY CURED 


SCIATICA 


| after t- elve physicians had pronounced the case in 


NEURALGIA, 
Sold by 
lyeow5! 


curable. It will cure KHEUMATISM, 
LAME Back, &C., after all else has failed 
Druggists. 










PARKER’S 


HAIR BALS 


enehcial dressing 
preferred to similar art- 
icle ause 
Ns } 7 ty an h perfume It 
Restores to Gray Hair 
the Youthful Color & 





i 





pr ii and 
alling of tt Wr. 
SAAT Hoo. bh). Niscox & Co. NY 





s the finest flower extracts in richness. Delicate, 
very lasting, No odor likeit. Be sure you get FLORES- 
TON Cologne, signature of Hiscox & Co., N. ¥., on every 
label. 25 and 75 cts., at druggists and dealers in pe 








‘’s Hand Corn, Bean and Beet Planter 
greatly improved for 1883. Agents wanted. Send for 
illustrated circular. A. HOAG, Pearl, Grand Isle Co., 
Vt. For N. Y., Pa., Mich. and Canada to 8. GORDON, 


Chazy, Clinton Co., N. Y 6teow ll 


OAK LANE, Belchertown, Mass. 


JUST, OUT 22 { the moet F ant Chromo Cards y ver 
saw, all new designs Qe, Sample outht, 
te, EF CITY CARD WORKS, New Haven, Conn, 


vteowsS 


from all varieties of Poultry. Circulars 
G free. Send 10c. for New Book on Poultry. 


WE WANT (0 mr BOOK AGENTS 
For Gen. DODGE'S & Gen. SHERMAN’S Bran New Boos 
THIRTY-THREE YEARS AMONG 
Introduction by Gen, Sherman. Superb Illustretions. ‘This 
great work was subscribed for by t restArthur, Gen. Grant, 
and hundreds of eminent men, and is indorsed as the most 
Valuable and Thrilling book ever written. It Se)ls like wildfire, 
and is the grandest chance to coin money ever offered to Agente. 


Send for Circulars. Extra Terms, Specimen Plate, etc., all free 
to A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


13t11 _ . 
h or the above disease; by its use 


ave a positive remedy 

thousands of cases of the worst kind and of jong standing 
have been cured, Indeed, so strong is my faith in oneny 
that I willsend TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give Ex- 
press & P, 0. address, DK. T. A. SLOCUM, 161 Pearl Bt, N. ¥. 





wth 


A victim of errly impradence, causing Nervous De- 
bility, Premature Decay, etc., having tried in vain 
every known remedy, has discovered a simple means 
of self-c wh e will send free to his fellow- 
sufferers. . H. REEVES, 43 Chatbamst..N. ¥. 





(ut- 


2646 
can now grasp a fortum 
tit worth 610 free. Address E.@ 
RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Barclay &t.. 8. ¥ 
52t50 








KNOW THYSELF, 
A Book for Every Man! 
Young, Middle-aged and Old. 


The untold miseries that result from indiscretion {8 
and Those who 


life may be alleviated cured. 
yom Ay Rp A yk I 





new medical work published by the Peabody Medi- 
cal Institute ton, entitled the 
Life: or, Self Preservation. It is not only # 
N oe 
ervous w 
Decline in man, Errors of outh, et bat'it contains 
hundred and twen Soe fons for acute 


one of w is tnval- 
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